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FOREWORD 



The Western Conference on the Uses of Mental Health Data is a regional 
association of program administrators and program analysts from both local 
and state level programs serving the mentally ill and mentally retarded in 
the thirteen western states. The primary objectives of the association are: 
(1) to provide an effective channel of communication between administrators 
and analysts about programs within and between states, and (2) to identi.,y 
the training needs and encourage educational resources to meet these needs. 

In addition to an annual meeting of the Western Conference on the Uses 
of Mental Health Data, two sub-regional meetings are planned for each year. 
This is a report of the first sub-regional meeting. The major states in- 
volved in this meeting were Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, although 
there were a few representatives from other WICHE states. 

The Western Conference wishes to recognize Dr. Kenneth D. Gaver, 
Administrator, Mental Health Division, Oregon State Board of Control, and 
Mr. Calvin C. Cooper, Chief, Biometrics Section, Oregon State Board of 
Control, for hosting the meeting as well as for developing the agenda and 
securing the participation of faculty and resource persons. 

Charles W. Pettus, Director 
Western Conference on the Uses 
of Mental Health Data 
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DOCTORS, DILEMMAS, DATA AND DECISIONS 



M. W. Neal, M.D. 

Chief, Office of Program Review 
California Department of Mental Hygiene 

Our topic today is a timely one. The advent of the new federal pro- 
grams, such as the community mental health staffing and construction acts 
and medicare, bring hope that for the first time we can order our mental 
health resources into a true continuum of service. Let's not forget that 
these new programs grew out of dissatisfactions with th§ old ways of doing 

things and that the new ways call for new thinking. 

While these new programs are still in their formative stages, we have 
an unparalleled opportunity to examine and revise, where necessary, our con- 
cepts of service and of the institutional organizations that deliver the 
services. At the ame time, the advent of these new programs equally puts 
on us the burden of responsibility to see that these and our other state 
and local resources are ordered in ways that are of maximum therapeutic 
benefit to our patients. The resources — manpower, money, and facilities - 
are not unlimited. If they are to be used properly, they must be accom- 
panied by information systems that report and evaluate the consequences of 
their use in a fashion that allows the managers of the programs at all 
levels -- from the hospital ward physician or the field social worker to the 
directors of state departments as well as legislators and others who make 
decisions about the system -- to make their decisions on the basis of truly 
timely end relevent informetion. 

That our present data systems do not so function was clearly emphasized 
by the framers of the medicare legislation who deliberately singled out the 
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treatment of mental illness in public mental hospitals for special provi- 
sions, largely because the public mental health record and data systems were 
considered totally inadequate to serve as guides to audit the quality of 
treatment programs and the true cost of service. In part, the inadequacies 
of these reporting systems reflect serious deficits in personnel and equip- 
ment. But perhaps a more serious and basic flaw is the fact that many of 
our present mental health information systems were never intended to serve 
the needs of modern, dynamic, early intervention, treatment-oriented treat- 
ment programs. They have instead been developed by being grafted onto what 
are primarily static, vital statistics kinds of data systems inherited from 
a more leisurely past, when an annual census of the entries, births, deaths, 
and releases of a chronically static asylum population was considered suffi- 
cient. If enough bits of data are added to such a system, it may neverthe- 
less come to have some kind of retrospective value for epidemiological and 
sometimes clinical research into what happened in the past. It tells very 
little about the present until it has become past, and it has little value 
in predicting the future. 

It may tell us with great clarity and precision that in 1961 blue-eyed 
blondes from Coos Bay under 35 years of age had a higher incidence of post- 
partum 'psychosis than brown-eyed brunettes from Medford over 65, but it will 
have less value for ongoing management of individual patients, for monitor- 
ing the operations and evaluating the effectiveness of various programs, 
for helping the managers of the program to direct their resources most 
effectively, or for helping them detect program elements or lack of program 
elements which may act as blocks to patients' progress. 

In general, attempts to improve the collection, retrieval, and report- 
ing of mental health information have taken one of two paths -- either the 
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case registry approach or the computerized case record approach. The first 
aims to provide an enlarged periodically updated central data bank which 
may indeed be very useful for certain kinds of retrospective research. The 
second runs the danger of accepting the material in the case record and the 
systems they record without first asking hard questions about the effective- 
ness of the systems themselves and without careful study of who needs what 
information for what purpose, and when do they need it. Computerization of 
records without preceding analysis and improvement of the system being re- 
corded too often implies hope that the computer can somehow manipulate the 
data to provide information that was never recorded by the data and this the 
computer cannot do. 

The Western Conference on the Uses of Mental Health Data proposes you 
take a third path; that is, that you first study the goals and operations of 
representative sectors of a state’s pool of mental health resources which 
provides a continuum of mental health services, including a state's depart- 
ment of mental hygiene or whatever agency is charged with supervising it, 
the state's local community mental health program, and all other agencies 
which impinge upon the mental health service pool. 

Gestalt psychology furnishes the theoretical basis for this study -- 
that in order to understand the parts of the complex system, we must first 
define and understand the system as a whole. Modern management science 
furnishes us with the techniques for the study, such as operation research, 
system analysis, critical path network analysis, feasibility and cost- 
benefit studies, and program modeling. The electronic computer is a tool 
which makes our large scale studies possible. The specific goal of the 
study should be to develop from the analysis of the mental health system a 
patient career-based information system for policy planning, for case and 
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program management decisions and program evaluation. 

In the past, this general field has not been considered the proper sub- 
ject for mental health research; it was felt that funds and professional 
time should be reserved for more clinical kinds of subjects. We believe, 
however, that effective program information, and evaluation of all aspects 
of the program, are basic to sound clinical research and that clinical re- 
search can be valid only when there is full understanding of the total 
structure in which it operates, and only after artificial blocks to patient 
progress have been detected and eliminated. A hospital, for example, which 
do^s not convene the admission diagnostic conference until two weeks after 
the patient's entry will be a poor setting in which to study acute psychi- 
atric disorder, since it is known that hospitals which are programmed and 
staffed to deliver early intensive care can have average total lengths of 
stay between 11 and 21 days. 

Evaluation of a treatment procedure, which uses discharge from the 
hospital as one criterion of success, will be meaningless if the real 
determinant of discharge is inadequate social service effort to develop a 
family-care program, convalescent leave service, and so on. Or if the real 
determinant of length of stay is not response to medication but reflects 
failure to notify the hospital's fiscal officer to start processing the 
patient's account so he may have funds to tide him over the immediate hos- 
pital period. We need accurate understanding of the ways in which time is 
used not only to monitor research and treatment programs, but also because 
wasted time -- any delay in mustering services, or any unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of treatment -- wastes resources. 

I should, therefore, like to offer the following philosophical posi- 
tions as a framework for your workshop discussions. First, that the patients 
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have a continuum of specific service needs that vary with a continuum of 
time over the patient's career. Second, that effective treatment programs 
are those which provide a continuum of service to match the patient s 
service needs. Third, that effective administration is that which marshals 
the program resources to match the patient's specific service needs at the 
place and time they will have the maximum therapeutic effect. There will 
be times, for example, when the presence of a social worker will be more 
important than a psychiatrist, when a supply of clean bed linen will be 
more important than an additional nurse, when a part-time housekeeper in a 
patient's home will be more important than medication. Fourth, that an 
effective information system is one that gives timely and accurate informa- 
tion that locates the patient in place and time, assesses his specific ser- 
vice needs, and feeds the managers of the system the information for deci- 
sions which allocate present service resources, predict future service 
needs, and evaluate the consequences. Again I remind you: by managers I 
mean anyone who makes a decision about a patient, whether he's a field 
social worker, a technician in a hospital ward, or the governor of the 
state. 

We recognize that the total systems concepts, which have been theorized 
by some of the management science people such as Forrester, may be unattain- 
able, but approaches to it must be rooted in sound understanding and report- 
ing of the critical decision points along the career line; the time inter- 
vals between decision points; and categories of service needs. The 
patient's career, furthermore, is the common denominator on which all other 
management information systems must be based, such as accurate program cost 
measurements, diet planning, projections of seasonal variations in cash 
float to drugs, diapers, and food; in hiring and allocating personnel, and 
so on. 
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We are, let's face it, in the business of processing people. We are 
in the business of creating programs which help people who come in one door 
of our program and move through it and out the other side as smoothly and 
as quickly as possible in keeping with the natural history of their illness. 
If we are going to be in this business, we need the same kind of information 
to make it work that any self-respecting manufacturer of widget valves needs 
or he’ll be out of business in^ix months. The sort of information he needs 
is what is called process information. He needs to know how many orders for 
raw materials are going out to his suppliers, for example. He needs to know 
how many box cars of steel bars are coming into the plant. He needs to know 
what percentage of his produr-.tion is 25, 50, 75, 100 per cent completed. He 
needs to know how many finished goods are in his warehouse and going out to 
his dealers and how many orders for his raw or finished goods are coming in 
from his dealers. 

After he has accumulated this information and understands the seasonal 
flow and other factors that affect it, then he can program it, put it on 
his computer and, as long as everything is going smoothly, he can go out and 
play golf. If something goes wrong some place, lights flash and bells ring, 
then he can say to someone, ”Go over and see what’s wrong and do something 
about it." In other words he can manage his system by exception rather than 
by crisis, because once he has developed this kind of data and it’s operat- 
ing smoothly, it operates. In the same way we need the kind of a process 
system of information if we are going to develop programs which provide this 
continuum of service through which people can move. 

A word I hope you are going to hear a great deal about in this workshop 
is the word "program." Unfortunately, when clinical people hear the word 
"program," they automatically think of "program" as meaning to give a course 
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of thorazine or electric shock, or individual psychotherapy, or group 
psychotherapy. This is not at all what we hope we are going to be talking 
about. What we're talking about is the collection and events and services 
that come together at the special point in time when the doctor's decision 
to give a pill or not to give a pill will make a real difference. 

Most other medical specialties in hospitals are programmed in terms of 
program. When two doctors meet in a corridor of a general hospital and one 
says to the other, "Did you hear Joe is in the hospital?" the first question 
that comes back is, "Oh, what kind of patient is he?" The answer is: "He's 
a surgical patient, or a medical patient"; or "She's an o.b. patient"; or 
"He's a pediatric patient." The next question is, "For goodness sake, what s 
wrong?" First they think in terms of program, then in terms of the specific 
illness. A surgical program, for example, is not the decision to do an 
operation or not to do an operation or the actual performing of an opera- 
tion. A surgical program is what makes it possible, for a surgeon to pick 
up a telephone in his office and say, "Please schedule Mrs. Jones for a gall 
bladder operation at 10:30 a.m. next Thursday. The usual pre-operative 
orders," and know that at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday he can walk into the 
operating room, hold out his hand and have a scalpel placed in it, and 
begin an operation on a properly prepared patient who needs to have her gall 
bladder taken out. A program is what it means to have the doctor walk out 
of the operating room 45 minutes later, take off his gloves, and know that 



as long as the program proceeds smoothly, Mrs. Jones will be leaving the 
hospital in five days. When we're talking about program, we're talking 
about all of the events that may come to bear on a particular decision 
point including not only the clinical people but also the business adminis 
trator, the dietician, the janitor, the people who run the steam boiler 
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plant in the hospital, and everyone else who makes it possible for events 
to proceed in an orderly fashion. 

In considering your workshop too, I hope that you will take to heart 
that we do have an opportunity for new thinking about programs. I hope that 
you will, for example, throw out some of the ancient shibboleths that we 
have in the field of mental -health, such as the notion that the job of the 
hospital or the clinic is to cure the patient. No other part of medicine 
or health accepts such a dictum. Only psychiatry is stuck with this. If 
a doctor, for example, has a patient who has just had a heart attack, he 
puts the patient in the hospital to do what only the hospital is organized 
to do and nothing else. He puts him into the hospital so that he can hook 
him up to the oscilloscope over the nurse's desk which monitors his pulse 
and the wave pattern of his heart beat; he puts him in the hospital so that 
the laboratory can be there and take the blood every four hours to measure 
the bleeding and clotting time; so that the nurse can be only ten feet away 
to give him a squirt of morphine in the arm if the chest pains come back. 

But after the need for these things has passed, after the last test shows 
things are quieting down and the heart is on the mend, he sends the 
patient home. He doesn't believe that the hospital has to cure the patient. 
He tells the patient it's time to go home now. You're not well yet. 

You'll have to sit on the back porch for* two months in a rocking chair. 

I'll be in to see you every day for the first week and next Monday your 
daughter has to bring you to the laboratory for an electrocardiagram. 

After two months you may be able to go to work half time and after another 
two months, if everything is all right, you can go back to work full time. 
And nobody considers the hospital program is a failure if the patient 
can't go out and go right back to a full-time job. 
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Equally I hope you will throw out the idea that a measure of a 
hospital's or clinic's program effectiveness is a low return rate. Return 
rates may in some degree measure program failure, but an effective case can 
equally be made that good programs may have a high return rate. With our 
patient with the heart attack as an example, a hospital program would not 
be considered a failure if a year later the man got into a fight with his 
boss, went out and got roaring drunk in a bar, and fell down with another 
heart attack. This would not be considered a hospital failure if he came 
back to the hospital under those circumstances. But for one reason or 
another in the mental health field we are stuck with the notion that the 
hospital and our programs cure the patient, and if anything happens to him 
in the future, somehow this means that our program was a failure. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 



George Saslow, M.D. 

Professor and Chairman, Department of Psychiatry 
University of Oregon Medical School 

I set myself the assignment of trying to portray by means of a glimpse 
of the history of psychiatry some ways in which claims for specific and 
effective psychiatric treatment have come and gone. This glimpse enables 
innovators to see why evaluators (who tend to be rather skeptical people) 
have to be shown that something is any better than what's been done in the 
past. On the other side, evaluators need to be reminded that they generally 
don't innovate. They need innovators to come up with new ideas and with the 
enthusiasm that makes them go and become visible. Somehow persons with such 
different temperaments must learn to listen to each other: the enthusiast 

who can't bear to be stopped to answer the question "Show me that what you 
are doing means anything," and the evaluator who doesn't develop the 
enthusiasm. 

I begin by reminding you that over 125 years ago a famous European 
psychiatrist named Esquirol, in a well-known and widely used textbook, made 
the following simple statement (1838): "There is no specific treatment of 

insanity." In the roughly 125 years since Esquirol published this state- 
ment, we have developed a few specific treatments for certain kinds of in- 
sanity. There are not many. Let me enumerate them. 

The kind of thing that happens to a youngster, born deficient in thy- 
roid activity so that he becomes a cretin, can be prevented by adequate 
understanding of the defect, prompt diagnosis, and treatment with thyroid 
extract in one form or another. Similarly we have a specific treatment for 
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an adult who for a variety of reasons, still not well understood, may de- 
velop thyroidism to the degree that it is called myxedema and at the same 
time a psychosis indistinguishable from schizophrenic psychosis. If this 
combination is recognized promptly and treated within less than a couple of 
years, there maj’^ be complete reversal of this particular kind of insanity. 
Then in a condition which we came to recognize as based upon specific nutri- 
tional deficiencies, pellagra, one important feature was the intellectual 
deterioration or dementia -- a kind of insanity. Now it is clear that treat- 
ment with particular vitamins can reverse the dementia of pellagra which 
often without treatment of this kind became chronic and irreversible. In 
the same way the kind of patient who after a long history of syphilis de- 
veloped general paralysis of the insane with all its variants -- sustained 
anxiety, agitated depression, or megalomanic delusions -- can now be treated 
effectively with penicillin. In the field of mental retardation certain 
kinds of treatable mental retardation have become familiar to us such as 
phenylketonuria. With these, early diagnosis and proper dietary altera- 
tions can prevent the mental retardation which otherwise follows. But 
there are not many more that we can add to the above list of treatments for 
insanity over 125 years. 

The fact that there are not many more specific treatments for specific 
kinds of insanity that we can add to this list doesn't mean that many 
claims of specific treatments haven't appeared or disappeared over the 125 
years. These claims have sometimes been for a specific treatment for a 
particular kind of insanity such as depression, schizophrenia or epilepsy. 
Sometimes there have been claims for a general treatment of insanity 
alleged to be highly effective for all kinds of insanity. 

Few people are familiar with the extraordinary variety of these 
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specific claims, largely because both claims and treatments have disappeared. 
I thought it would be instructive to review them. Perhaps the innovators 
will then understand what makes the evaluators so upset when they try to work 
together. 

Among the claims of specific treatment for one or more kinds of in- 
sanity, made since 1838, one may list the following: (1) removal of both 

ovaries in women, (2) removal of the uterus in women (hysterectomy), (3) 
castration of men, (4) trephining of the skull, (5) removing of the colon, 
gall bladder or other internal organs on the basis that they had some ob- 
scure focal infection which in turn caused the person to show insanity in 
one form or another, (6) fever therapy used for many kinds of insanity, (7) 
opium used for almost all kinds of insanity, (8) the rest cure of Weir 
Mitchell used in the last part of the 19th century for many kinds of psychi- 
atric disabilities (9) in the 1920 's and 1930 's the auto-suggestion cure of 
the Frenchman Coue', in which you said to yourself "In every day in every 
way I am getting better and better," (10) the depth psychotherapies of 
Freud, Adler and Jung, of which only one survived. These have been claimed 
to have specific treatment value for all the psychoneuroses. (11) muscular 
relaxation, (12) hydrotherapy was at one time extremely important in psy- 
chiatric treatment, (13) hypnotism was claimed to be the best treatment 
available for all psychiatric conditions, (14) insulin coma as the best 
treatment for schizophrenia, (15) frontal lobotomy as the best treatment 
for schizophrenia, later for obsessive-compulsive neurosis, still later 
for severe anxiety, (16) electroconvulsive therapy, first put forward as 
the best treatment for schizophrenia and later on used mainly for some- 
thing else, depressions. Then to come closer to our own time, with 
specific claims for achieving a great deal; (17) family therapy, (18) 
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conditioned reflex therapy, (19) non-directive psychotherapy, (20) group 
therapy, (21) psychodrama, (22) Alcoholics Anonymous, (23) Recovery, Inc. 

All of these have had a very interesting life history. 

Before I describe what their life cycles have been in summary, I would 
like to read you something which you will find hard to believe unless you 
have read the actual sources, about the way these particular kinds of treat- 
men which for most of us now have no meaning at all, were regarded at the 
particular time when they were widely used. 

In 1858 in a widely distributed textbook in England, the author said: 
"We have learned to discriminate the conditions of mental disease in which 
opium becomes a true balm to the wounded spirit, a sedative in mania, a 
restorative in melancholia, sometimes even a tonic. The opiate treatment 
has gradually undergone development until at the present time the skillful 
and discriminating use of this drug may be truly called the sheet anchor of 
the alienist physician." But by 1900 this treatment was unknown. 

In 1925 the famous French psychiatrist, Janet, well known for his 
studies on hysteria and considered to be at the same level as Freud in his 
imagination and ability, though working in quite different ways, wrote a 
book in which he discussed hypnotism. There was a period when two famous 
French hypnotists, Lebeau and Bernheim, felt that suggestion and hypnosis 
were all of psychiatric therapy, could cure everything and were all that 
were needed. This period lasted from 1880 to 1900 -- just 20 years roughly 
compared with the opium treatment which lasted 50 years. Janet said in his 
book, "The man (Bernheim) who was always repeating that hypnotism was 
everything, now himself declares that hypnotism is nothing." This is one of 
the few examples in which an enthusiast for an unevaluated treatment him- 
self said "It's no good." 
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In 1932 a well-known American psychiatrist named Wright spoke of 
hydrotherapy as follows? “’Hydrotherapy is the most important treatment 
method in psychiatry. It plays its role in delirium, excitement, agitation, 
insomnia (etc.), for example." There are a number of us in this audience 
who have seen and used large hydrotherapy installations. When I came to the 
University of Oregon Medical School Hospital in 1957, on the unopened psy- 
chiatric unit on the fifth floor a very large proportion -- it must have 
been 30-50 per cent of that very precious space -- was devoted to a brand 
new hydrotherapy installation. Designed in the 1950 's it had wonderful 
marble baths, chromium-plated faucets and piping and so on for all sorts 
of special sitzbaths and douches coming from various countries. Not a bit 
of this can be found on our ward today, and none of it is missed. So be- 
tween 1932 when Wright described hydrotherapy as being such an important 
treatment in psychiatry and 1957, not only I, but a great many of my col- 
leagues, saw no point whatever to hydrotherapy. That was roughly a 30-year 

period. 

In 1962 a man named Matthew Brody, who had been a member of a special 
commission called the Central Fact Finding Commission of the American 
Psychoanalytical Association and had participated in drafting a rc^-ort 
ij^Hich never was made public for various reasons, later wrote a chapter in a 
book in which he said the following: "The twentieth century has witnessed 

many advances in the treatment of emotional disorders, but it is the accom- 
plishment of psychoanalysis that stands as the cornerstone. Psychoanalysis 
has emerged not only as the most effective method known for the study of 
the human psyche but as the most effective method known for treatment of 
emotional disorder." Having said this, a few sentences afterwards he says: 
"Our science has not yet arrived at the point where we can particularly 
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demonstrate its effectiveness. We have no criteria to determine degree of 
improvement,” Since having no criteria to uetermine degree of improvement 
also characterized hydrotherapy, the use of opium, and hypnosis, it isn't 
hard to guess what will probably happen to psychoanalysis. I don't know 
how long it will take. 

The life cycles of these various claims to specific treatment have 
varied from 20 years for hypnosis to 50 or 60 years for opium, and psycho- 
analysis is at the end of that range. As somebody else remarked perhaps it 
will end up that psychoanalysts will have had the distinction of devising a 
treatment that has grown lengthier and lengthier, more and more costly, 
serving fewer and fewer people in its original form, and v;ith results about 
which we say we have no criteria for determining improvement. 

Periods from 20-60 years represent the life cycle of these claims for 
specific treatment. These treatment methods which in general have not 
stood up, have had a number of important features in common. They are 
introduced with a tremendous amount of initial enthusiasm. They are usually 
identified with a particular leader, whether it be Freud with psychoanalysis, 
Sakel with insulin coma or Bernheim and Lebeau with hypnosis, there is 
always a particular leader with whom these claims have been identified. 

Since there is so much dissatisfaction that we have no specific treatment 
for most of what we call insanity, at first everybody is willing to look at 
the new claims. The results for the newly claimed specific treatments al- 
most always are in the range of 90 to 100 per cent permanent and total cures. 
As time goes on, other persons not so enthusiastic take up the same methods. 
They get less impressive results. Then as more time elapses, the results 
become even less impressive and ultimately what has happened to all these 
treatments seems to have been that very limited use is found for them, or 
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something new is found, or the treatment is rejected totally. So as one 
looks over this history, one gets more and more suspicious that what is 
called new psychiatric treatment often seems to reflect medical, social and 
political fashions of the day plus dissatisfaction with our limited skill, 
competence and knowledge of that particular period. 

I might say in passing that this is nothing restricted to psychiatry, 
just as Dr. Neal has made plain that psychiatry is a part of a larger 
tradition in medicine. Exactly the same history can be related for surgery. 
As late as the 1920 's and early 1930 's at Harvard Medical School you could 
find persons speaking in exactly the same way about the best way to cure 
tuberculous peritonitis -- it was "to open the abdomen and let in a little 
light and air." That is all gone now. We have demonstrated specific ways 
of dealing with tuberculous peritonitis. Also at that celebrated institu- 
tion you could hear of colectomy for epilepsy (removing the colon) before 
we had adequate anticonvulsants. Operations for duodenal ulcer may take 
years and years to go through this life cycle when there has not been any 
kind of evaluation built into the original enthusiastic proposal. It also 
has been noted in these various other fields as well as in psychiatry that 
the best results are always obtained by the initial enthusiast. The en- 
thusiast for a given kind of surgical procedure always gets better results 
than the skeptics, whether the results are evaluated objectively or sub- 
jectively. 

I want now to go into two recent developments which concern all of you 
who are doing clinic psychiatric work and who are in a current innovative 
phase. There are two recent developments which are very striking in con- 
temporary psychiatry. One has to do with the great hopes that were aroused 
by the new drugs that began to be used about 1951 when chlorpromazine was 
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introduced. The other one has to do with community psychiatry. These are 
two of the dominant themes at the present time. 

With regard to the drugs it has already become clear that they will be 
no magic cure for insanity. Their role has rapidly become much better under- 
stood in a much shorter time than the usual 20 to 60 years that I have de- 
scribed for non-evaluated new claims for specific treatment. At the same 
time a very interesting feature of this situation I think ought to be in 
your av?areness. So many drugs can be made per year by modern organic chem- 
ists that it is impossible for them to be properly evaluated as they appear. 
Doctors have these drugs urged upon them by the pharmaceutical companies 
which stand to make a great financial profit from the widespread prescrip- 
tion of any new drug which is successful. The initiative in evaluating 
drugs, the initiative in pushing them has apparently been lost by the 
clinical practitioner, by the university research department and by any 
other interested research group. Control of the introduction of this par- 
ticular kind of claim to better specific treatment is now mainly in the 
hands of the commercial companies. It is interesting that when not much 
money can be made from some kind of preparation such as the very cheap 
lithium salts for the treatment of mania about which there have been some 
very encouraging reports from Great Britain, you don't observe these being 
pressed upon you in your office or your hospital by anybody. One feature of 
new claims for specific treatment involving drugs has to do with the fact 
that we are not in control, that is the professional people are not de- 
ciding which drugs to use, whether we need all of the new drugs, and which 
one is better than which. X know of only two nongovernmental non- commer- 
cial sources of information about effective drugs. One is called the 
Medical Letter, edited entirely by doctors, and the other one is the 
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International Drug Therapy News. These present the reports of we 11- designed 
tests on the effectiveness of this drug or that by comparison with placebo 
or some other drug about which we already know something. It is in such 
publications that you will find that, drug holidays have been demonstrated 
to be safe for chronic psychotic patients. Some may be taken off drugs 
altogether, some may be on drugs 5 days out of 7, or 1 week out of 4, etc. 
Such intermittent use of drugs has been shown to be as satisfactory as con- 
tinuous drug administration, for many patients. Continuous drug intake is 
a very expensive proposition for all psychiatric installations and patients. 

Now to come to the community psychiatry interest which is now so 
dominant. At the present time community psychiatry can be viewed as a 
social action movement among other things. It is influenced by public 
pressures of great magnitude, by political forces, and by legislative 
measures at all levels -- local, state and federal. Enthusiastic adminis- 
trators dissatisfied with how we are doing things now, optimistic laymen, 
enthusiastic clinicians all participate in pushing us in this direction. 

Community psychiatry has at its theoretical basis the social- 
behavioral sciences rather than the very narrow biological model of Ameri- 
can medicine. I might say in passing that it is not widely known that in 
European countries social responsibility in all branches of medicine, even 
at the national level, and prevention as well as comprehensiveness and 
continuity of care, have long been a part of the system of health care. 
Their views of man as a biological organism have never neglected the psy- 
chological, the interpersonal, the social organization dimension to the 
degree that we have apparently fallen into. 

This distinction, then, between a narrow biological medical model of 
health care and a social-behavioral science model, is not as valid for 
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European countries as it is for us. Community psychiatry has its theoreti- 
cal basis in the social behavioral sciences rather than in the narrow 
biological model of medicine focussed on organs and biochemical and physi- 
ological processes. Community psychiatry broadens the definition of the 
psychiatrist's job to include social problems never before included, such 
as alcoholism, sex offenses, delinquency, drug abuse, family disorganiza- 
tion. In addition, commjnity psychiatry includes certain areas which many 
of us have thought a proper concern of psychiatry but which have been 
neglected -- mental retardation, chronic psychosis, senile deterioration. 
Community psychiatry emphasizes the role of the social unit in which the 
patient functions as a maintainer of his self-defeating behavior and as a 
reinforcer of more effective behavior. This social unit may be the patient's 
family, his ward, his school, his work setting or his community. The 
therapist who takes this point of view now has re-defined his own role to 
be that of a community leader and educator in considerable part as he col- 
laborates with many other types of professionals and as he considers treat- 
ment in the community, in the half-way house, in psychiatric units in 
general hospitals, in schools, in clinics, in day hospitals, and in all of 
the various ways in which treatment is now discussed under the heading of 
community psychiatry. 

How do we determine which of these various activities has therapeutic 
results that can be confirmed? That is a tough question. You will find 
that Dr. Neal aided by computers is very anxious to wrestle with it but he 
needs your participation. Such evaluators can't work on you and observe 
you from the outside as relative non-participants and begin to answer such 
a question as: How do we determine which of all these activities has 

therapeutic value? You have to be participating with the evaluators. I 
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pointed out that this is not easy for innovators. Innovators don't want 
to be bothered with questions such as does the new treatment really make 
any difference in the outcome, and evaluators are bothered with nothing else 
so much as does it make any difference. Somehow you are both going to have 
to talk together, to raise the appropriate questions about the issues which 
have to be examined and to find scientifically acceptable ways of doing it. 

We have learned cer‘ in things from the history of psychiatry which I 
have described in terms i claims for specific treatments which have come 
and gone. We have learned that certain things are not going to help us 
decide which of various therapeutic activities that are new and arouse our 
interest are worthwhile and will last. It is a sad list. Plausibility, 
for example, has turned out to be a very poor guide. We have had very able 
professionals in the field come up with the most plausible reasons why you 
ought to remove a colon for epilepsy but it hasn't meant a thing. Plausi- 
bility then has turned out to be a very poor guide by itself. Humanitarian- 
ism has turned out to be a poor guide. The most extraordinary things have 
been done to do people good but haven't got them well or less sick. Enthu- 
siasm has turned out to be a very poor guide. An inspiring leader has 
turned out to be a very poor guide. Optimism has turned out to be a very 
por“ guide. It is clear that a lot of things on which people tend to rely 
are not going to help us deal with such thorny issues as whether the mil- 
lions of dollars that are being poured into the contemporary innovations in 
psychiatry really will turn out 25 years from now to be very much more 
justified than the high hopes we had for the prevention of adult disorgani- 
zation when we set up the first child guidance clinics in 1922 in this 
country. 

It looks then as if what we are going to have to do is deal with the 
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question of what is therapeutically viable, what can be confirmed about our 
guesses so far as innovative approaches go. It looks as if what we are going 
to have to rely on will be the same exacting techniques upon which we learned 
to rely in other branches of science: the same powerful scientific methods, 

not very exciting in some ways, which have led to such discoveries as niacin 
for pellagra, thyroid extract for cretinism, penicillin for syphilis. None 
of them involved tremendous efforts costing millions of dollars. Many claims 
can be tested by appropriate procedure in a pilot project, by proper ques- 
tions, proper controls, and relatively small amounts of money. 

Have well-tested scientific methods ever been used in any field as com- 
plicated as the one we're dealing with? The answer is that such techniques 
have been used recently in matters that approximate in some ways those with 
which psychiatry has to deal. I'll mention one striking example and allude 
to a second before I conclude. 

Some years ago, about 1956, the news spread abroad among surgeons that 
a way had been found to increase the blood supply to a failing heart in 
people who have many attacks of angina pectoris. Some people have these 
many times a day. Their origin is thought to be in an inadequate blood 
supply to the heart because of reduced blood flow through the coronary 
arteries on account of coronary artery sclerosis which we don't know how to 
prevent. Among the ideas which were being talked about at this time was 
increasing the blood supply to the heart by having new vessels grow into 
the heart. This, it was claimed, could be done by a very simple operation 
which could be done under local anesthetic involving two arteries that run 
right along the sternum called the internal mammary arteries. These 
arteries can be exposed under local anesthetic, one on each side of the 
sternum. One can slip a ligature around the artery and tie that. By 
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blocking blood flow into the internal mammary arteries, blood flow into 
other arteries that could carry blood to the heart muscle would be increased. 

The most enthusiastic reports were published by a few surgeons about the way 
in which the number of anginal attacks after this operation decreased almost 
to zero, the way in which the number of nitroglycerin tablets people had to 
take to relieve the unbearable pain decreased markedly, and how these per- 
sons could carry out standard exercises for a noticeably longer time with- 
out pain than before the operation. Skeptics raised the question whether 
there had been adequate scientific design of the studies so that the new ; 

operation could be considered of demonstrated effectiveness. Over the 
next two years (1956 to 1958) in three well-designed experiments in two 
widely separated cities the following was done. Patients (36 who suffered 
from severe anginal attacks) were told that it was quite uncertain how long | 

the results would last. It had already been learned that the first enthu- 
siasm of doctors and patients hadn't led to sustained improvement past five 
or six months. Patients, therefore, could quite honestly be told that no- 
body knew how well the operation would work, and be invited to help the 
surgeons evaluate the results very carefully. Patients were selected for 
this operation on the basis of their need of ..a better blood supply to the 
heart. At the moment that the surgeon was to operate on the patient he was 
given a card which came from a table of random numbers and the card said 
either "operate" or "sham operate." Sham operate meant that everything was | 

done exactly as had been described with such enthusiasm in 1956 except that 
the two arteries were exposed, a piece of absorbable ligature was slipped 
under each one and it was left tied loosely and covered over. The arteries 1 

weren't tied off tightly at all. That was the sham operation. In the actu- 1 

al operation the arteries were closed tight by ligatures. Then over the I 
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next period of several months the various standard observations were made, 
how the person felt, how many attacks of angina were recorded, how many 
nitroglycerin tablets they took, how much exercise could be borne before 
pain was unbearable, and before certain standard electrocardiographic 
changes appeared. The results of these three experiments were the same. 

No difference in outcome could be demonstrated between the sham operation 
and the actual operation. So by 1958 -- a period of only two years -- this 
operation no longer seemed justified to surgeons. It took just two years 
to settle the question. 

The second example is on a much larger scale. The asking of appropri- 
ate questions and the setting up of procedures designed to get answers 
about the effectiveness of innovative educational approaches is actually 
going on in the field of secondary school education and has been since 
about 1954. In field after field, starting with physics, then mathematics, 
then biology, chemistry, and ultimately English, history, music, etc., a 
carefully thought-out approach like that used in the internal mammary artery 
studies has been adopted. Each innovation is being tested by appropriately 
designed comparison procedures. In this country it has taken roughly 40 
years for a new educational procedure to get in and for an old one to vanish, 
often without any evaluation of either. Millions and millions of dollars 
are wasted in the process. Since 1954, by raising questions in this particu- 
lar way and by having innovators and practitioners, that is the enthusiastic 
teachers who are dissatisfied with past procedures, the administrators, and 
the research workers on the frontier of mathematics, on the frontier of 
physics, on the frontier of how to teach people to enjoy literature, these 
have all learned to communicate with each other and with competent evalu- 
ators. No innovation is introduced in these revolutionary new curricula 
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without a simultaneous evaluative scheme. These evaluative schemes have al- 
ready turned up the most important information. Some of the innovative 
curricula, for example, which often reduce the hours spent with a teacher, 
are even more beneficial for the poor learner than for the supposedly very 
superior learners. All sorts of new abilities have turned up in youngsters 
as these innovations have been tried. Inarticulate youngsters doing badly 
by conventional school criteria have turned out often to have the best sug- 
gestions for ways of finding out things in the special settings created in 
the new curricula. When they work with a group their mechanical ability 
can be used, their ingenuity can be used — abilities which were masked pre- 
viously by the conventional criteria for educational achievement. 

It has cost five million dollars to get one of these new curricula 
going, to involve 20 to 30 per cent of the high school students in the 
United States that are in such a field, to develop the new textbooks, to 
develop a new way of instruction in the field. Compare this cost with the 
educational bill in our country which was recently twenty- four billion 
dollars a year. How do you know whether the innovation which to you seems 
so plausible and about which you are so enthusiastic really does anything 
that you yourself would consider worthwhile X years from now? Such ques- 
tions have led to many extraordinary changes in high school curricula, so 
that we are helping young people learn things which many of us learned only 

when 10 or 12 years older, if even then. 

It is clear then that we're going to have to do thinking like this 
somehow, that it is very worthwhile to do it, and that innovators and 
evaluators in our field don't know yet how to do it together. As a begin- 
ning they are going to have to ask such questions as: What are the issues 

about which we should be doing evaluating and working together in relation 
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to our current enthusiasm? It is this subject -- what are the issues about 
which evaluative questions need to be raised? — that has been left for 
Professor Jackson this afternoon. Our brief glimpse at the history of psy- 
chiatry tells us what will likely happen to most of what we are now convinced 
is worthwhile as treatment if we don't direct our attention to such issues. 
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SOME ISSUES OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Jay M. Jackson, Ph.D. 

Professor of Sociology 
University of Oregon 

• 

The purpose of this paper, as I understand it, is to raise issues 
which may stimulate your subsequent discussion today. Anyone knows that 
it is much easier to ask questions than to answer them, and I intend to take 
full advantage of this opportunity to point to issues in the evaluation of 
programs for which I have no solution. Where I do have some proposals or 
suggestions that may be worthy of your consideration, I shall feel free, 
naturally, to advance them with great vigor. 

Although there are a great many complex and difficult problems in- 
volved in the evaluation of programs, some of which have been discussed al- 
ready with clarity by your previous speakers, I wish to address my remarks 
to three basic questions, and to the issues and implications that arise 
from them. First, there is the question that, of necessity, must take 
priority over all others: why should evaluation occur? Second, it will be 

important to consider what it is that needs to be evaluated? And finally, 
we must ask ourselves who it is that should be doing the evaluation? 

Although we are gathered here to discuss the evaluation of mental 
health programs, it appears to ms that the issues involved are not specific 
to the field of mental health and mental illness. I would hope, therefore, 
that my remarks would have some general applicability to all types of 
program evaluation. 

I. Why Evaluate Programs ? 

The first question that must be asked, in discussing the evaluation of 
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programs, is "why evaluate?" Let us begin by challenging the basic assump- 
tion tnat evaluation is always necessary or desirable. After all, there are 
many kinds of activities in society that do not get evaluated. In fact, we 
would have to say, all of the important ones. We certainly do not really 
evaluate education, at any level. We just believe that it is a good thing. 

We do not evaluate religion. We do not evaluate the family and raise ques- 
tions as to whether we should or should not have one. 

Since most of the basic activities in which we engage are not evaluated, 
but depend upon faith ir. our values, it seems to me that we should not feel 
guilty ac not having the answers, at not knowing how to evaluate our day-to- 
day endeavors in the area of mental health. For one of the things that I am 
going to say is that, for most of the programs that we are attempting to 
evaluate, we are not going to be able to do it, at least in the near future, 

at least in the way that we are trying. 

In considering why programs should be evaluated, it is important to 
distinguish between questions of value and questions of fact. It certainly 
is possible to discuss this issue in terms of should or ought questions. 

The speakers this morning, for example, were on a very high moral level. 

They were talking, implicitly at least, about the ultimate goals of science 
and the good of all mankind. 

Knowing a little about human nature, and knowing something about our 
own and others' natures, let's face some facts. We are not always concerned 
with evaluating programs in order necessarily to find out whether they are 
as good as they ought to be or could be. Let us get down to realities 
rather than discuss ideal values. Given a concrete situation where we are 
involved in some attempts to evaluate a program, what are some of the real 
reasons for attempting to evaluate it, as you and I have experienced them? 
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Granted, that we are all seekers after truth, are there not a number of 
other, somewhat more mundane reasons for evaluating a program? 

For example, the terms of the grant that we have accepted may have in- 
cluded the requirement that we evaluate what we are doing. In order to ob- 
tain the opportunity and the resources to accomplish something that we are 
convinced is socially valuable, we accept this condition. Thus, the pres- 
sures to evaluate the program do not arise from the intrinsic needs of the 
operation, but from the external environment. There are forces from else- 
where demanding that we do some evaluation, whether we want to or not. Is 
this not one general reason for undertaking the evaluation of a program, 
that this is a built-in condition of the program, specified by a particular 
set of others who may be distant from the actual operations in time, space, 

and knowledge? 

Thus, taking a factual approach to the question, we can recognize pres- 
sures to evaluate a program which do not arise from its intrinsic require- 
ments. Without questioning whether they are good or we can recognize 

that they do exist. 

There are other such reasons for evaluating programs. Suppose, for 
example, that we have a program which is encrusted and enfeebled by the 
ravages of time and effort. The personnel are weary or cynical, and have 
really not had a new idea or a new activity in years. You have all seen 
programs like that around the country. Evaluation of such a program may be 
used as a lever, to try to shove people out of the situation, or to move a 
program when everyone is convinced that it is doing nothing. And if it's 
doing nothing, it cannot possibly be doing anything very useful.' 

Sometimes we evaluate a program because we are convinced that it is 
worthwhile. We are looking for some type of evidence that will help to 
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convince people to continue to support, or to expand this social enterprise. 
Under such circumstances, it may be that we are not always solely concerned 
with the basic scientific goal of discovering the truth. Evaluations of 
programs often are utilized as ways of influencing people, for public rela- 
tions, or for generating social action. 

Why is it important, if we are not engaged in moral indignation, to 
penetrate beneath the facade and to confront the real reasons for evaluating 
a program? I think that it is important, because* unless those who are in- 
volved in the evaluation of a program are quite clear and in agreement about 
why they are doing it, they are likely to find themselves in great 
difficulties. They will probably be engaging in misperceptions, miscommuni- 
cation, and, in general, confusing and frustrating one another. If one per- 
son or one group thinks that the objective of the evaluation is to "find 
out," and another person or group thinks that the objective is to "convince," 

then they are going to have problems! 

A somewhat different way of approaching this question is to recognize 

that there are two main types of goals for evaluation, or the results of 
evaluation of programs. One goal can be called absolute . We wish to deter- 
mine the scientific truth about a program, exactly what effects it has under 
given conditions, within a specified degree of probability. For a great 
many reasons, some of which have been suggested already in this paper, some 
of which will be discussed later, I think that this is an unrealistic objec- 
tive. Another type of absolute goal is to determine just how good or bad, 
how valuable or useless the program is. This may sound very much like the 
preceding one, but it is different in that its objective is criticism and 
the allocation of praise or blame, rather than the generation of knowledge. 
This is an ethical rather than an epistemological quest! Very often the 
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results of such an evaluation may be phrased in terms of certain people 
doing a good job and certain others doing a poor job. This is usually a 
useless result of an evaluation. What are you going to do with it, especial 
ly if those are the people that are available to the program? And what do 
we mean by good or poor ? Compared to what? 

I do not believe that any program evaluation can in fact come up with 
a conclusion that is not relative and comparative, even though we formulate 
the objectives in absolute terms. Any scale that we use, any units that we 
count, any measures of the results of a program, are going to be expressed 
in numerical form. And these numbers have meaning only when they are lo- 
cated within some distribution. This is what permits us to determine that 
they are relatively high or low on the scale. You all must recognize that 
this is basic to elementary measurement theory. But its implications are 
often ignored -- that the evaluation of any single program is meaningless 
by itself. It must be evaluated in comparison with identical or highly 
similar programs, utilizing the same measures. 

Since programs tend to be complex, and to differ with regard to at 
least their geograph:' .al location, their personnel, and their clientele, it 
would appear that each program is unique, and that accepting the dictum 
that evaluation must be comparative would lead to the conclusion that it is 
not possible to engage in meaningful evaluation of programs. I believe, 
however, that programs are unique only in the same way that individual per- 
sons are unique; they become similar and comparable to the degree that we 
discover common or universal dimensions that can be measured under relative 
ly standard conditions. 

One of these standard conditions is that programs have comparable in- 
puts. There does not seem to be much point, for example, in comparing the 
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results of one hospital which spends $10.00 a day per patient with another 
which spends $5.00 per day. Comparisons between treatment institutions with 
highly different facilities, or quality of personnel, do not lead to mean- 
ingful evaluations. As part of a controlled experimental design they might 
conceivably tell us something about the effects of facilities or personnel 
upon outcomes; but this is a different question which should not be con- 
fused with program evaluation. The basic principle here seems to be that 
comparisons should be made between programs that are similar in their re- 
sources and their conditions of operation. 

This line of reasoning is based upon the assumption that no evaluation 
is any good unless it has implications for improvement or change. It's not 
enough to evaluate something and say that it is good or poor, low or high 
on some scale, or even that compared to other states that it is better or 
poorer. So what? When your evaluation has been completed, what actions 
are required? And vjhat actions are possible? 

This last question needs to be considered at the outset of any evalu- 
ation of a program. What is the range of tolerable results of the evalu- 
ation? It may well be, for example, that the system in which the program 
is embedded has no tolerance for a result which says, in effect, "the program 
is no good, scrap it.'" There may be too many commitments, too many per- 
sonnel, and too many reputations involved. In which case, it does not make 
much sense to come up with that kind of answer. It may well be that the 
range within which change in a program can occur is relatively slight at 
times. This needs to be determined i.i advance, if possible, so that the 
objectives of an evaluation can be geared to the tolerance that a system 
has for change. 

Assuming that change in the program is feasible, and the evaluation has 
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led to critical conclusions, it is clear that the results must be detailed 
with respect to the various components of the program. What you want to 
know is in which respect the various sub-parts of the operation relate to 
the outcomes. It certainly is not enough to know that a total program has 
a certain degree of over-all effectiveness. What are the parts of it that 
are contributing to the assessment, and how can each part be changed or im- 
proved? An evaluation which does not pin-point the aspects of a program 
that require change or improvement is not doing its job. 

II. What Evaluated ? 

We have been discussing programs and their evaluation, and will be 
using the word "program" quite frequently during this conference. We seem 
to use the term in many different ways. I have often wondered when a program 
is a program. People write to the university and they ask about a specific 
graduate program, and I think, well, do we have a graduate progra jn. We 
have some courses and some students and some instructors, we have some rules 

and regulations, but do we have a program? 

If som.etliing is ongoing, like a mental hospital, for example, (even 
though we hope some day to bring them to an end, still, they seem to go on 

indefinitely) is this a program? Or does a program have to have some 

limited time duration, a beginning and an ending? Like this conference, 
for example. Is this a program? It has a beginning and an end; it has in- 
puts and a goal; it has some resources and some activities. Do we know 

what we mean by a program? Is an organization like a home for the mentally 
retarded a program? Or do you think of some part of it, some discrete set 

of activities, as a program? 

This is not an easy question to answer, but if we do not know what we 
mean by "program," how can we be sure what we mean when we talk about the 
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evaluation of programs? It seems to me we ought to be able to define what 
we are talking about. 

We heard something about programs this morning from Dr. Neal. I be- 
lieve that management science people are very clear about what they mean by 
a program. They talk about a program as some set of activities -- what I 
would call a social enterprise -- that has certain inputs of resources and 
conditions, certain ways of organizing these resources and conditions and 
establishing relationships among them, and certain outputs with standards 
for evaluating them. 

This seems to be perfectly straightforward, but one of the difficul- 
ties with most of the mental health programs that do get evaluated -- I am 
thinking of demonstration projects supported by NIMH, for example -- is 
that the goals are quite vague. Let me illustrate by quoting one of them: 
"Something can be done to assist the patient to function more adequately in 
the social world and thereby to be less drain on the energies of those 
around him." 

Now, suppose that this is one of the objectives of a program. In 
evaluating the degree to which it is achieving its goal, in trying to de- 
velop some system of measurement to quantify the program's effectiveness, 
you have to decide what "function more adequately in his social world" 
means. How do you measure this? Can you measure it before you conceptu- 
alize it? Surely, you cannot measure anything very well unless you have a 
pretty clear idea of what it is. It seems to me that the better your 
ability to conceptualize something, the better your ability to measure it. 

What does it mean to "be less drain on the energies of those around 
him"? How do you go about operationalizing it, obtaining measures of it? 

Clearly, this is going to be a difficult outcome to evaluate, but I believe 
it can be done. 
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What we do is decide arbitrarily on definitions of our terms and make 
them very explicit. Our evaluation will then stand or fall depending upon 
whether other qualified people agree with our definitions. If we can find 
operations for "adequate functioning in the social world" that enough 
people will agree with, then we can proceed to evaluate the program using 
those criteria. There will be enough colleagues and people in the field 
who will be willing to accept our evaluation. Not everybody, but if we 
wait until everybody agrees with our operational definitions, our criteria, 
we shall wait forever. Evaluation certainly requires that we stick our neck 
out and decide quite arbitrarily what we mean by certain terms, even though 
that is not all of the meaning. Even though we do not capture the whole 
of an idea, at least we capture some of it. 

One of the great difficulties in program evaluation is that people 
utilize different definitions. Vary often we do not talk about these. It 
seems kind of bush among professionals to discuss what we mean by mental 
health, or what we mean by adequate social functioning. Most of the things 
that we take for granted are relatively undefined. They represent some 
kind of ultimate faith. One of the issues is, should we go ahead and leave 
them undefined? Should we simply have faith that we are doing something 
constructive and useful, or should we spend our time talking about the mean- 
ing of some of these hinge concepts, these hinge ideas upon which so much 
else depends? 

Another reason why the goals of mental health programs are often vague 
is that there are different types of goals which frequently go unrecognized. 
This is pointed out in a very good and useful book that some of you may 
know about called Psychiatric Rehabilitation ; Some Problems of Research 
by Kandel and Williams, They make a distinction between primary prevention . 
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secondary prevention , and tertiary prevention , three terms from public 



health, in relation to the rehabilitation problems of mental illness. 

Primary prevention is reduction in the incidence of disease; secondary 
prevention is the early recognition and tentative treatment of disease; and 
tertiary prevention is the prevention of disabilit}’' after disease. 

Thinking of these as possible goals of programs, you can see that often 
we are not clear as to what we are really trying to do. Are we trying to 
identify and to treat cases as quickly and definitively as possible, or are 
we trying to prevent people from lying around mental hospitals becoming more 
and more institutionalized? In other words, disability after illness. The 
question of clarifying goals certainly is very important, before an evalu- 
ator can proceed to select criteria for his evaluation. However, that 
raises some real problems. 

Mental health programs, especially those which incorporate current 
therapeutic community , total push , and related treatment philosophies which 
pay attention to a patient's total environment, including the treatment 
institution, the community, and the family, are highly complex and becoming 
more so. The examples of evaluation that we had this morning, even the 
complicated heart surgery case discussed by Dr. Saslow, were basically 
simple compared to the kinds of programs we wish to evaluate. Here I would 
like to read to you another example from Kandel and Williams. This book, 
incidentally, was the product of a conference in which 49 different proj- 
ects, each in the area of rehabilitation of the mentally ill, were dis- 
cussed. Most of them involved attempting to evaluate a program. Let me 
quote a description of one of these programs: 

"One project established a special facility to provide group living 
for post-hospital mental patients who were at the same time being assisted 
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in vocational rehabilitation by a local employer's rehabilitation planning 
committee. A house was rented in a residential neighborhood and made into 
a residence for male patients. It was run on a self-governing basis with 
the help of a housemother, a resident supervisor, and a psychologist. 
Vocational and individual supportive counseling on a 24-hour basis to help 
in securing a job were provided to each resident by the supervisor. 

Patients with severe psychiatric problems were referred to appropriate 
agencies...." And so on. There is quite a bit more of this description, 

but I feel that I have read enough. 

Suppose that you are trying to evaluate this program. You are using 
an input-output model, as most evaluations do, which specifies some type 
of input into the program, some intervening processes, and the output or 
effects of the program. Suppose that you obtain results which demonstrate 
that the program is doing an effective job, compared to your control group 
or to some other experimental situation. Do you know, in fact, which part 
of the program is responsible for your results? 

How many inputs are there into the program I just described? There 
are a large number of activities, each dependent upon certain resources, 
human, material, and social, and many environmental conditions. I suppose 
that the number of inputs is just dependent upon your ability to conceptu- 
alize them. This example seems to me to be much more typical of the pro- 
grams that we wish to evaluate than the laboratory experiments which im- 
plicitly or explicitly provide our evaluation models. 

Even when you do an experiment in a laboratory with white rats, it is 
much harder than the textbooks say to achieve adequate control groups, 
adequate observation conditions, adequate insulation from environment. If 
any of you have had the experience of conducting experiments on people in 
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a laboratory, you know just how imprecise these are. But these are still 
in the artificial situation of a laboratory, where you are attempting to 
vary one or two variables at a time and to control the others. 

In our discussions of program evaluation, we are confronted with com- 
plex social situations which have literally hundreds of things occurring at 
the same time. The problem in such situations is to know what part of the 

total complexity is related to your outcome measures. We can talk all we 

like about changing one thing at a time and keeping everything else con- 
stant but this is impossible. It just does not happen. 

The simpler the act that you are trying to evaluate, the more control 

you can have over it. But something, even to be considered a program, must 
ipso facto be complex. Certainly, the types of programs which we wish to 
evaluate are highly complex. It seems to me, therefore, that the tradi- 
tional input-output model really is quite useless. 

The continuous information generating model that Dr. Neal was discus- 
sing this morning is certainly a better model. The basic problem here is 

how do we generate the important kinds of data? We find that the kinds of 

data which are easy to obtain are usually less useful or more superficial. 
Very often, although certainly not invariably, counting the number and kinds 
of patients who enter into the various stages of a program, or emerge from 
them -- the global kinds of data that are readily accessible -- do not real- 
ly tell us what we need to know. It is much more difficult, however, to 
get into the intervening processes of a program. 

One of our great problems here is that most people working in the area 
of mental health and mental illness have been provided with an individual 
model in their training. They think in terms of individual persons, not in 
terms of systems. After all, what would you expect? They are concerned 
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about mental illness which is, presumably, a "disease" of an individual. 

They are confronted with individual cases, with persons. They are con- 
cerned about persons; and so as psychiatrists or psychologists or social 
workers, they think about individuals. However, when it comes to the 
evaluation of a program, it should be realized that the program is some type 
of system. Any type of social enterprise, conceived as a system, leaves 
most mental health workers without adequate conceptual tools for thinking 
about it. How do you conceptualize a system? What kinds of concepts do 
you use? 

One of the solutions often attempted is to extrapolate an individual 
model to an organization. I remember when the industrial research group of 
the Menninger Foundation began doing studies of organizations. It seemed 
that organizations could have all types of repressions and unconscious 
motives. I do not know whether they can suffer from Oedipal complexes or 
not! It was quite clear that the whole conceptual terminology had been 
extrapolated to the level of organizations. In the absence of any other 
conceptual scheme, we have to use analogies. We use whatever conceptual 
tools are available to help us in our thinking. But sometimes they are 
quite misleading. After all, organizations are not persons . 

In reviewing applications and proposals to study mental hospitals, one 
often perceives a tendency to use the term "social system." This is kind 
of fashionable these days! I think that it improves the probability of 
having an application accepted -- at least, in the minds of the applicants ■ 
if there is a generous sprinkling around of social system concepts. When 
one reviews such applications, it becomes pretty apparent that these con- 
cepts are not doing anything for the proposal simply because they are not 
being utilized appropriately. 



It was enlightening to examine the kinds of problems that the staffs 
of the 49 projects in the Kandel and Williams book had, in attempting to 
conduct their evaluations. It is ironic: here we have some people build- 

ing a project to study a program, without realizing that they, too, have 
built a program. (You can get, if you like, an infinite regress. Now you 
really need somebody to study the program that these people have built to 
do the evaluation of a program.) It is quite clear that in each project 
they had a program going themselves, the objective of which was to make an 
evaluation. The kinds of problems they report in Kandel and Williams are 
difficulties in their own program: problems of communication, the role 

system within their project -- many different types of people were quite 
unclear about what their roles were and how they related to one another. 

One of the biggest areas of problems concerned the authority structure. It 
was not always clear who had the right to make what decisions about what 
aspects of the evaluation project. In concentrating on the program that 
they were evaluating, they rarely looked at these kinds of problems, be- 
cause they themselves were not trained to conceptualize a program as a social 
system. They did not think of it as a system of roles, as having an au- 
thority structure, a communication structure, and so on. 

I believe that this is one of the basic requirements of people who are 
trying to evaluate programs. They need a set of conceptual tools to view 
it as an interlocking system rather than as a lot of discrete individuals 
with their personality problems, fitting into various kinds of typologies. 
Often, this is how a program is explained to be effective or not. Per- 
sonality concepts are primarily used in making evaluations; in the worst 
cases, the same concepts are used for both staff and patients. It raises 
the issue, when we are evaluating a program, are we evaluating the personnel. 
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or are we evaluating the program? 

This question has some important implications for yet another issue: 
what effect Qoes the evaluation have on the system? There are two main 
approaches to answering this question. You can approach it from the view- 
point of pure science, which says that since we wish to obtain the truth 
about the functioning of the system, we must not interfere with it. This 
is a basic problem of all science, to what degree does the study or mea- 
surement of a phenomenon affect it? 

Given that in the evaluation of a program we are not doing basic re- 
search, but are concerned with understanding an ongoing operation which is 
having many human and social effects, there is another question which I 
think is equally or even more relevant. Is there any danger that by evalu- 
ating a program we are diminishing its effectiveness? There is no general 
answer, of course. We have to specify under what conditions there will be 
a greater or lesser probability that an evaluation of a program will harm 
it. You can begin to speculate about this. Clearly, it depends on who is 
doing the evaluating for what purpose. This repeats one of the issues 
which I raised previously. Why evaluate? It also raises the issue, who 
should be doing the evaluation? 

III. W^ Should Evaluate ? 

Listening to my distinguished colleagues this morning, I was struck by 
the fact that neither of them gave us a picture of evaluation going on with- 
in a social structure. Dr. Saslow told us about various experimental 
studies that had been conducted throughout the history of medicine and psy- 
chiatry. It appeared as if each of these experiments had been conducted in 
a vacuum. Implicit in the entire discussion was the laboratory model. We 
have previously suggested that this model is not appropriate for evaluation 
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of complex programs. We have here yet another reason why it is not adequate. 

All of us have bosses or superiors, and probably all or most of us 
have subordinates or employees. We work and live in socially structured 
situations. These relationships we have with other people, with other 
positions and groups and professions, affect how we do our jobs, how moti- 
vated we are, and what we think of ourselves. We all know this. Yet nothing 
was said this morning about authority relations, which I take to be one of 
the more critical areas in the evaluation of any program. (This is some- 
thing we rather seldom examine, because sometimes that's us.') 

The question, who should do the evaluation, is very much related to 
what effect evaluation is going to have upon the system. This, of course, 
is dependent upon the kinds of relationships members of the system have with 
one another. To what degree do they threaten one another? To what degree 
are they competing for scarce rewards? To what degree are they interdepend- 
ent and cooperative? All such questions are highly relevant to who should 
do the evaluation. 

If you are going to conduct an evaluation which studies the program as 
a system — which means getting into the innards of the program, and seeing 
the ways some parts are related to other parts — then you have to begin by 
describing and understanding such relationships. 

The structure and type of relationships among the staff of a program 
are as significant for the outcome?; of its activities as any other factors. 
After all, when you think of a mental health or a rehabilitation program, 
what are the inputs? You might say money, but what does money buy? It buys 
staff, it buys people. These are the resources of our programs, by and 
large. We are working with people, and these people in the mental health 
field are as dedicated and motivated as any group of people you can find in 
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any human enterprise -- at least when they enter the field. Otherwise they 
would not enter. 

The big problem in many of the programs that I have seen is the tremen- 
dous waste of human intelligence and human energy. Over and over again I 
have talked to people who tell me the things they would like to do. They 
say that they are not satisfied with what they are doing. I ask, "Why 
don't you change?" They reply, "That isn't the way things are done here. 

It isn't the system." 

It appears that the "system" qua system is bigger than any individual 
or several individuals. Then it is the system which we need to study. The 
system involves the authority structure, the communication structure, the 
allocation of rewards and privileges among members, and other such relation- 
ships which we seldom study or discuss. 

Typically, the evaluation of a program is done by those near or at the 
top of the status pyramid in an organization. The people on top often are 
in the position of evaluating the efforts of those on the firing line. It 
is necessary to ask how these subordinates will react to the evaluation. 
Since many of the most important data we require are forthcoming from these 
people at lower echelons, and they are the only ones who can provide this 
information, it is rather important that they not be afraid or threatened 
by the evaluation. If they are, then are we going to be told the kinds of 
things that we want to know, or are we going to get the kind of data that 
they think that we should have? 

One way of attempting to avoid the distortions of data that depend 
upon what subordinates are willing to tell superiors, is to rely upon ob- 
servation. Investigators often believe that they get around this problem 
by observing behavior directly. They do not interview people, they do not 
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ask them questions, they just observe them. Anyone who has tried this, how- 
ever, knows that behavior changes under observation, depending upon the 
assumed purposes of the investigation and the relations between the investi- 
gator and the subjects. The problem, of course, is especially acute when an 
evaluation project is being conducted by those at the top of the authority 
structure. 

It is often not possible to determine when behavior is being changed. 

I have had the experience of entering a large, ongoing operation under the 
auspices of top management, without any announcement or fuss, just to ob- 
serve what I could. I thought that I was being ignored by the workers in 
this situation, all busily going about their business. It was not until 
much later, when I really got into the system, and got people to trust me, 
that I learned what had gone on the first day that I arrived. Different 
people were asking, "Who's that, and what's he doing here?" There was a 
tremendous amount of communication traveling around the grapevine. People 
are very much concerned when their behavior is being observed, and rightly 
so, when it is being evaluated. 

One must conclude that evaluation by the top people in a system is un- 
likely to produce any objective or definitive understanding of how and why 
a program achieves the effects that it does. This is so because of the in- 
accessibility and distortions of data, and also because people at the top 
are unwilling and unable to study their own activities and influences, 
which are often the most significant aspect of the program. ^ 

Another approach, one that is frequently tried, is to bring someone in 
from outside to do the evaluation. Here again we find that the kinds of 
data that you really want are rarely accessible to an outsider, without a 
long period of building acceptance in the system. Dr, Jim Bosch, one of 
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our confersnce participants, knows as an anthropologist the difficulty that 
he and his colleagues have in entering a new situation and seeing anything 
that is really important for the first six months or a year. You just are 
not permitted to get in to see anything. In brief, the problem of having an 
outsider come in to do the evaluation is that he very seldom can learn the 
things that are really important. 

Then, who should evaluate a program? In my concluding remarks I want 
to raise one more thorny issue, with a suggested approach. Dr. Saslow this 
morning proposed that one of our real difficulties is that there are two 
types of people, what he has called innovators and evaluators . I am not 
sure what he means by innovators, but I suppose that anybody doing an 
activity in a program is an innovator, since he never does things exactly 
the same. In other words, he was referring to the people engaged in an 
activity, who want to get something worthwhile accomplished, and the people 
evaluating it, who want to be certain that it is indeed worthwhile and effi- 
cient. I believe that there is some truth in the proposal that there are 
temperamental differences involved in these two different types of role 
occupants, although I cannot accept the dichotomy as between people. It 
is more probable that differences in the demands of the two roles account 
for the divergent concerns and behaviors of those engaged in an activity 
and those attempting to evaluate it. 

Perhaps the two roles ought to be combined into one, and the people 
to conduct the evaluation should be those performing the activity. I think 
that a strong case can be made for people evaluating their own activities. 
Not in terms of an input-output model, since we have seen some of the 
shortcoming there, but more in terms of a continuous feedback process. 
Assume that our programs are as complicated as I have suggested they are -- 
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highly complex. Assume that we can never really definitively attribute the 
outcomes to the influences of any particular sub-part of a program. It be- 
comes apparent, then, that we ought to be engaged in evaluating each program 
component at the time that we are engaged in it, as a continuous process. 
Perhaps we should build in ways of obtaining information from all those in- 
volved in the system -- that is, from one another -- about the effects of 
our own activities? 

There is a modern paradigm for working in this way. Many of you, I am 
sure, have been in human relations labs or workshops in which the whole 
method of working is essentially setting up continuous feedback systems 
among participants to be continually evaluating the effects of their own 
participation. For example, if we are having a committee meeting, clien 
quite clearly we have to be concerned about why we are doing it, what we 
hope to achieve, and which activities of the meeting are contributing toward 
the outcome, are moving us toward our objectives, and which are not produc- 
tive. If that particular meeting is effective, if the next meeting is 
effective, if each one of our sub-activities is effective, then we have 
increased the probability of obtaining optimum program outcome. 

This raises another issue. If we are effective in all of our activi- 
ties, in all of the sub-parts of a program, does this imply that we will 
optimize the outcome of the program itself? Is this not contingent upon 
whether we have organized these various activities in a way that they inter- 
lock in contributing to the program goals? Given that our activities are 
meaningful, and that they are related to one another in a way that should 
make for optimal program success, then it would appear that the degree by 
which we maximize the effectiveness of each particular sub-activity should 
reflect the degree of program effectiveness. 
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This is one approach to avoiding the pitfalls and difficulties of try- 
ing to evaluate a highly complex program, complex in terms of people, activi- 
ties, ppace and time. One way is not to look at outcome, but to build the 
evaluation into each part of a program, as a continuous feedback process. 

Now, in the final analysis, this is what we believe in, isn't it? It 
would appear that when we are talking about mental illness and mental health, 
we are talking about communication phenomena among people. We are discussing 
their ability to act effectively vis a vis one another, to be able to evalu 
ate the effectiveness of their acts on other persons by receiving feedback 
from them, to be able to perceive feedback and interpret it accurately, and 
therefore to be able to modify actions in terms of its effects upon others. 

If that same type of philosophy were applied to the various activities in 
our programs, the continual awareness of the impact of our activities upon 
one another, evaluation, and modification of those activities, as a con- 
tinuous ongoing process, then it might well be that more formal, extensive, 
scientific evaluation programs would be thought much less necessary and 
relatively less useful. 
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THE PROBLEM FOR GROUPS 1 AND 2 



A Comprehensive Mental Health Plan for Ames County 



Situation 

The county government of Ames County is considering applying for funds 
to develop a community mental health center which will be integrated with 
existing community mental health resources. They will present these plans 
to the state mental health authority who in turn will review them with the 
State Mental Health Advisory Board. It is the policy of the mental health 
authority that a mental health center should provide services which are re- 
sponsive to the needs of the community and not just "selected services." 
Your group has been asked to develop a community mental health plan for 
Ames County. For purposes of this workshop you may make your focus as 
broad or as narrow as you wish. 

Description of Ames County 

Ames County, Oregon, is an area of approximately 3,000 square miles, 
having a population of approximately 40,000 people. The population is 
approximately evenly divided between those living in rural areas and those 
living in urban areas. The principal products and industries of the County 
are agriculture, lumbering, and manufacturing. The average disposable per 
capita income for residents of Ames County is in the neighborhood of $2,000 
per year. 

Ames County has a number of urban areas but only one of these has a 
population running as high as 10,000 people. The next largest urban area 
in the County, 80 miles away, has less than 5,000 residents. 

The health resources of Ames County include a health department headed 
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by a full-time physician. This department is staffed by seven public health 
nurses, two sanitarians, and two clerks. Among the special programs of the 
health department is a mental health clinic located in the most urban area 
which is headed by a social worker with a master's degree. The clinic is 
providing two major services which are in line with the £ :ate law governing 
the clinics in that they must provide at least two of seven basic services. 

The clinic provides marriage counseling and child guidance. Other options 
are treatment of alcoholism, mental retardation, adult psychiatric treat- 
ment, mental hospital follow-up, and community inpatient psychiatric 
treatment . 

Ames County has three general hospitals, one of which has 150 beds 
while the other two have 50 beds each. The County also has an intermediate 
general hospital with 20 beds. 

There are five nursing homes in the County, four of these have between 
40 and 50 beds each and one has 10 beds. There are 38 practicing physicians 
in Ames County, one of whom is a board eligible psychiatrist. The largest 
urban school district has a single school psychologist. 

There is also a 400 bed psychiatric hospital in the largest urban area 
which treats all types of mental illness. A part of this hospital's program 
includes an outpatient clinic service which receives patients from 14 county 
districts. This clinic specializes in marriage counseling and mental 
retardation. 

There is evidence of elevated social disorganization in the county. 

State suicide rates are 14 in 100,000. Ames County has a rate of 17/100,000. 
The divorce rate for the state is 3.4/1000 persons. Amas County has a 
divorce rate of 4.8 per 1000, School dropouts are also elevated. Overall 
the state had eighteen percent dropout between the 9th and 12th grades. 
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Ames County has a dropout rate of 21.5%. Legend has it that this high rate 
of dropout is due to a large Indian population. A reservation is located in 

the county. 

So far as criminal activity is concerned, no good data are available on 
the amount of crime in comparison to other communities. However, the county 

has a reputation of being a "rough" community. 

By coincidence the population of Ames County has the exact age distribu- 
tion which is characteristic of the state of Oregon as a whole. The per- 
centage of people receiving public assistance and the principal causes of 
death within Ames County are also by coincidence exactly those figures which 
are characteristic of .; .e state of Oregon as a whole. 

************ 

Report from Group 1 -- James G. Hansen 

The task that our resource person, Dr. James Bosch, Anthropoligist , 

Oregon State Hospital, gave our workshop group was that we should develop a 
comprehensive mental health plan for Ames County. Our workshop members, in 
looking at the task assigned us and discussing the many ideas evolving out 
of this assignment, found that we were dealing with three difficult problems 

(a) The community needs and problems were not really known or under- 

stood by us as presented in the working paper. 

(b) We did not know the community services, their relatedness one 

another and to the community. 

(c) we did not have a definition or criteria for funding of a compre- 
hensive mental health plan. 

It is obvious that with the task assigned us and the problems which 
evolved out of this assignment the group members encountered considerable 
amount of anxiety. However, out of the discussion came certain suggestions 



for a comprehensive mental health program to be initiated: specific sug 



gestions for service, observations, and questions. 

Suggestions for a comprehensive mental health program to be initiated: 



1. A vital step is the involvement of the community. 

2. A formation of a local ad hoc committee, a county committee in- 
cluding or involving the staff of existing services or facilities 
(once a program is established this then could be an ongoing ad- 
visory committee). 

3. Resource persons are needed, for if local people knew how to solve 
the difficulty they would have done so, 

4. Identify the power structure so that it can be involved, or spon- 
sor, or at least sanction the program, 

5. Determine the community needs and problems as felt by the com- 
munity. 

6. Identify and understand existing facilities and services, their 

place in the community, and relatedness one to another. 

7,. Devise a method whereby the community might be enabled to define 

its problems and find some clue as to the answer, 

8. Designate authority to someone or some group to be accountable or 
responsible to organize, utilize, and plan the services w:.thin 
the community. 

9, Initiate an interagency council, enabling all care-giving persons 
in the community to get together and help one another. 

10. Develop in, at least, a minimal way record keeping for statistics 
and feedback. 

Specific suggestions for service: 

1. Attempt to provide continuity of care, if possible, utilizing pre 
sent services, 

2. Provide school social workers. 

3. Identify individuals in the more rural areas who might assist, 
i.e., in suicide prevention, 

4. Provide psychiatric out-patient care. 

5. Round out, expand present services, possibly utilizing hospital 
psychiatrists in the community services and clinics on a part- 
time basis. 
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Observations: 



1. The problems specified in the paper presented to us -- suicide and 
divorce rate, dropouts, low income, and the low educational level -- 
might not reflect the real needs or problems in the community, 

2. A community defines its own problems, ioe., those who do not fit 
into its current patterns, or those who cause discomfort in the 
community. 

3. The geography has an effect upon or influences services provided. 

4. This county epitomizes program problems in the total state: (a) 

distances involved, (b) low population density. 

5. Experts brought in without local involvement are frequently un- 
successful. 

6. Funding programs set up guides, limitations, and controls over 
programs and services. 

7. We cannot understand and interpret these statistics unless we are 
in the community. We could speculate that this is a more mentally 
healthy county than others. Should we therefore attempt to keep 
more marriages intact for better statistics? 

8. Although it wasn't presented in the paper given to us, it was 
found from another source that many persons and services in this 
particular county are interested in a comprehensive mental health 
program. Some of those individuals mentioned are the county judge, 
county health department officials, hospital officials, a physi- 
cian interested in a problem of alcoholism, and the juvenile 
officer. 

Questions: 

1. What is a mental health program? One providing diagnosis and 
treatment, or education, or a better organization of the services 
for a county, or all of these? 

2. What does this county define or see as its priorities in needs or 
problems? 

3. What is needed? A centralized or decentralized program? 

4. Are the needs in this county different from needs in other counties? 

5. Why is the county government asking for assistance and no mention 
was made of professionals? 

6. This county has a variety of services. How are they utilized and 
coordinated? 
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Report from Group 2 -- William Barber 

Our group began with acknowledgement that there appeared to be a 
recognizable need for Ames County to make some changes. The suicide rate 
was seen to be higher than for the rest of the state, as was the divorce 
rate and the rate of school dropouts. It appeared that the population of 
Ames County tended to account for the high rate of school dropouts, by the 
fact that there was a large Indian population in the county. However, there 
seemed to be no evidence to support or reject this idea. We did note, how- 
ever, that a definition of terms such as "dropout" would be important be- 
cause what might be termed "dropouts" in Portland would not necessarily con- 
stitute a dropout rate on an Indian reservation where scholastic expecta- 
tions might be somewhat lower. We recognized, too, that there were facte .s 
about the suicide rate which we did not yet know. The rate was seen to be 
a little high for the average of the state but here, too, further investi- 
gations seemed called for. I recalled that in some western town there is a 
Boothill with a tombstone that says, "He called Bill Smith a liar." This 
man might have been listed as a suicide statistic, under the circumstances. 

We felt, therefore, that we needed to know much more about the com- 
munity we were studying and that there might be some statistics available 
already and others which might be readily gathered. Dr. Gaver suggested, 
for instance, a narrative study of the population and its history. Demo- 
graphic studies have probably been done already and there were doubtless 
numerous resource persons in the county who might be helpful to us. For 
example, the county agent. 

We concluded with six points which might be described as areas for 
question. First, then, would be a study of population. Where are the 
people, including the Indians who were mentioned as possibly representing a 
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separate group? How separate a group are they? How is this particular 
segment of the population related to school dropouts and suicides? Second, 
what resources are available now, such as the clergy and the single mental 
health clinic? How available geographically is it to schools and other 
members of the population? And who is eligible for service in the clinic? 
Third, who is using the resources which are available? And who is "getting 
through the net," as one of our group members suggested? Fourth, by whom 
will the study be conducted? We first thought of importing an expert but 
concluded that in theory, at least, we constituted a body called together 
to begin to explore the problem. So we imagined a sort of lay committee to 
start with. These are some of the people we thought of who might be on such 
a committee; a lawyer, a minister, a leading figure from the Indian popula- 
tion, someone representing labor and management, a private physician, a 
member of the law enforcement team, which might be the sheriff but might 
also include the judge. We also felt some service organization should be 
represented and we agreed that membership on this committee should be of 
both sexes, as we thought of such organizations as the League of Women 
Voters which can be a real and potent force in some areas. In addition, we 
suspected that there might be a representative from the press, the Public 
Welfare Commission, the area's representative in the legislature, and per- 
haps some others of whom we had not thought. This group, we thought, might 
do the initial study or, at least, the initial stages of the study. 

The fifth step, we then decided, would be to make known to the com- 
munity the needs which this investigative body concluded were present, and 
then get some sort of "feedback" from the community as to what they wanted 
to do about it. We recognized that unless a program had the broad support 
of community, it was doomed to failure before it began. 
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Our sixth and concluding point was that if this study should result in 
•'a comprehensive mental health plan for Ames County," an ongoing committee 
should exist to "evaluate the innovators." 



/ 



THE PROBLEM FOR GROUPS 3 AND 4 



Planning ^ Evaluation of ^ After-Care Pro^r^ 



Situation 

Mid-state Hospital is an old established 900 bed psychiatric facility 
located in a semi-rural area of the state. Its patients come from widely 
distributed areas connected by a modern highway network. The staff at this 
hospital looks at the hospital as an intensive care facility for short-term 
patients, but in fact there are a number of patients who have been in resi- 
dence over five years. It serves all types of patients, running the gambit 
of mental illness from the neurotic to the retarded. No special screening 
service is used. It offers an out atient service which is integrated into 
the general program of the institution. Physicians may provide both in- 
patient and outpatient treatment services and could follow a patient both 

b6for6 and aftar inpatiant sarvica# 

Though following the national trend toward reduced inpatient load, 

admissions have been at a rather constanc pace of approximately 800 per 
year; 650 first and readmissions, and 150 returns from trial visit. Re- 
leases have been at a somewhat faster pace than admissions with approxi- 
mately 950 leaving the institution for community living. 

The staff at this institution includes two board certified psychi- 
atrists and one board eligible psychiatrist. In addition, there are ten 
physicians covering a range of medical specialties. Four clinical psychol 
ogists are in attendance, none of whom have research responsibility and 
three social workers. Nurses, psychiatric aides, and ancillary service 
workers make up the remainder of the 400 employees. 
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Community resources are minimal. One community clinic is located in 
the closest urban area approximately 25 miles away. Its service is pri- 
marily child guidance. Public health nurses are available but because of 
the distances involved, their services are limited. 

From June 1963 to June 1965 the resident population dropped from 1,250 
to 850. Most of this reduction has been attributed to a shorter length of 
stay brought about by early release. The hospital staff feels there is 
empirical evidence to suggest that involvement of the treatment staff with 
the families of patients and the community in general, prior to and after 
the release of a patient allows early release and improved adjustment of the 
patient to community living and reduced readmission rates to the hospital. 

As a result of the empirical evidence, the hospital would like to set up a 
study to determine the effect of an enriched program which would provide 
for pre-release family and community planning, and post-release care. 

The plan envisions the addition of personnel with social worker skills 
to the hospital staff. They will not participate directly in the treatment 
■orocess in the hospital. They will be available to interview patients and 
families on admission, at discharge, and after release. They would also 
be available to visit families or patients in the community. The plan 
allows a research and evaluation component of sizeable proportions. 

* it * * * * it it it it it 

Report from Group 3 -- David G. Berger 

A problem that we tangled with in our group was the problem of criteria. 
The protocol provided for our group listed three criteria, i.e., ways by 
which consequences of the program could be assessed. As we began to explore 
these criteria it became obvious that there were doubts about the meaning- 
fulness of these criteria in the members of our group. That is, there were 
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doubts abort the relevance of a criterion such as the length of stay as a 
meaningful measure of assessing the program in the institution. Similarly, 
there were doubts about the return rate as means for assessing the program 
at the institution. In spite of those doubts we had to recognize that, if 
we v/ere going to be in uhe business of evaluating, we would have to come up 
with some criteria, whether they would be the criteria that were proposed 
in the protocol circulated to our group or some that we ourselves were able 
to develop. I think we also recognized that there is a certain amount of 
fallibility or difficulty with any criteria that would be generated to 
evaluate this program. Obviously, one of the real skills or arts in doing 
evaluative research is to somehow manufacture criteria which are the mrst 
useful for getting the kinds of answers that you would like to have. 

We also noted that the process of evaluation is in many ways a process 
of innovation. That is to say, when you really sit down to evaluate, there 
is a great need for innovating or, putting it another way, when you begin 
to understand what it is you want to accomplish you find that there are a 
multiplicity of ways to measure the extent to which you have accomplished 
it. It is in this sense that our group recognized the kind of innovational 
skills which are necessary in program evaluation. And I think we identi- 
fied a number of problems which make it difficult to innovate in the process 
of evaluation. For example, one of the problems that we came across was the 
distinction that is too often made in talking about the hospital and the 
community, as if in fact they are two different kinds of animals, and that 
they are not somehow intimately related to one another. We raised questions 
for ourselves, time and time again, as to whether it is legitimate for per- 
sons who are supposedly working in hospitals to do certain kinds of work in 
the community. There were then a number of roadblocks to our thinking as we 



went along simply because we all bring with us certain kinds of notions 
about how far the hospital extends or how far the community extends and 
whether or not you can somehow breach these boundaries. 

Another kind of inhibition to innovation with which we dealt is the 
problem of whether persons who are involved in treatment can also be in- 
volved in data collection, and where the boundaries are for these two 
functions. We thought that persons involved in these functions could more 
reasonably be placed on a continuum from treaters to data collectors, and 
that it might be artificial to talk about staff who have one function 
exclusively. 

Another kind of problem we talked about is the whole issue of state 
laws and policies and the extent those state laws may limit innovation in 
research and evaluation designs. For example, we had some problem with the 
question of whether within the state of Oregon at the present time it is 
possible for persons who are working in institutions to get involved in 
working with the patient's family. There were a number of reservations 
about this. Yet a number of the members of our group felt that this might 
be an essential component of the treatment modality that we were attempting 
to define. So that we felt that recognition must be given to state laws 
and the role they could play in limiting the development of programs and 
the criteria for evaluating the programs. 

I might take a few minutes to show you the kind of model that we de- 
veloped. We have it on the blackboard. It's kind of messy, but in essence 
what we were talking about involved two problems in the project that we were 
handling. We were talking abou the problem of how to develop criteria or 
goals by which to evaluate the program, and we were concerned with the 
problem, of how to define the program we were asked to install in the 
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institution. We spent a great deal of time enumerating the approaches for 
both of those components of our evaluation design. In looking at this 
now we can see that it's really impossible to talk about a simple problem in 
evaluation. There are apparently no simple problems. Any evaluation prob- 
lem that you look at is a very difficult, intricate problem, if you really 
try to define what's involved in understanding a program. For example, we 
spent a number of hours discussing the various components of what would be 
involved in the work of additional social workers, how they woi” ' actually 
vjork in the community, how they would work in the hospital, what kinds of 
relationships they would have with the family, with the patient, with the 
community worker, and with other staff working in the hospital. We spent a 
great deal of time talking about what the notion of release means in under- 
standing hospital performance. We spent considerable time talking about the 
return rate and what it would mean, as well as what adjustment to the com- 
munity might mean. It was clear to each member of the group that each of 
these possible criteria has significant complications attached to it, that 
each needs a great deal of thought before one would feel comfortable in 
using them in any research scheme. Essentially I think it was quite clear 
to us that unless one took the trouble to really involve the whole institu- 
tion in a project like this that the project could fall on its face very 
easily. 

In summing up our experience I do want to say that I thought the group 
really had a good time talking about this. There were a number of sug- 
gestions that came out of the group discussion with respect to the kind of 
experience we had. One of those suggestions which I think may be of real 
value to you is that this kind of exercise that we went through might be a 
very worthwhile exercise for the staff in given institutions to participate 
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in with some regularity. That is, if we as a group coming from a number of 
institutions could really deal with the problem like this and get a great 
deal out of it in terms of understanding our own institution and our own 
roles in our institutions, that it should be extremely useful for each of 
oar institutions to somehow feel the need not only to ask individual staff 
to think about their roles in the process of evaluation, but to encourage 
staff to use staff meetings, from time to time, to think about the insti- 
tution's role in the process of evaluation. 

Report from Group 4 -- Wesley B. Terwilliger 

% 

I think our group would concur with the findings of Group 3 as reported 
by Dr. Berger. We approached the problem a little bit differently, however. 
Our group initially was a little more bound by the plans that were presented 
to us. We had some difficulty with that plan. We had difficulty getting 
started because we were not quite clear about what was being said. We 
weren®t clear what the intentions of the plan were exactly and we did note 
a number of contradictions xn it. We weren't sure whether some of the goals 
were primarily hospital oriented and some of them community oriented or 
whether they were both. We had to discuss this at some length and to some 
extent leave the original plan and begin our thinking all over again. We 
reached the same kind of conclusion that Group 3 did, that is, that it's a 
very complex piece of work and research. As we looked more into some of the 
meanings of what we were trying to get at we found that there were so many 
facets involved in each approach that it would take between six months to a 
year to really design a good, thorough, meaningful kind of program. 

We, too, picked up the criteria that were listed on page one of this 
program and we chanted them a little bit. We talked about what the nature 
of after-care was and what its goals were. We tried to see if there were a 
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distinction between after-care as it related to the hospital and after- 

I 

care as it related to the community or whether these two were essentially the 
same kind of thing. The general plan that we came up with was a very vague 
kind of thing and it runs something like this: Increased use of therapeutic 

staff in the community. When we talked about the goals as they are listed 
on the sheet, the first one was to affect early release. We decided to 
change that to "facilitate optimal release based on patient need and a knowl- 
edge of community resources available for him." The second goal given was 
"improved adjustment of the patient in the community," and we accepted as a 
goal "improve the adjustment of the patient to the community and of the 
community to the patient." We felt that it had to be a two-way kind of 
thing. Then, for "reduced admission rates to the hospital," we again used 
the term optimal and said "optimal readmissions to the hospital," meaning by 
that, that when a patient came back it would be an appropriate readmission 
to the hospital and we weren't so much concerned with the rate of returns 
as such. 

We talked quite a bit about what was meant by after-care and decided 
that it would vary in a number of different settings. We felt that a num- 
ber of variables were affecting it and that some of these variables were 

characteristics of hospital populations which in itself would differ between 
different geographic and cultural areas. We felt that social variables in 
the community had a great deal to do with the kind of care that we would 
provide. When the statement on the sheet said that there were minimal 

services available in the community, we didn't know quite what that meant. 

It did list a public health department and that's about all, but we wanted 
to look more closely into what really was available to the returned patient 
or to the pre-admitted patient in the community. We felt that there would 
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be a need to investigate all the social agencies and facilities available 
in the community, the vocational climate in the community to which he was 
returning, what kind of supervised living facilities were available, were 
there foster home, half-way houses, day and night centers, what kinds of 
outpatient care were available for the patient. Were emergency services 
available, what kind of medication control would be available, were there 
any kinds of child guidance, any kinds of therapeutic relationships or con- 
sultation available to them? Were there welfare agencies, what was the 
attitude of the police for the hospital patients, what was the character 
of the schools in the area? Were there vocational people? Special educa- 
tion people? What about the physicians in the area? How did they feel 
about seeing hospital or mentally ill patients? 

So the conclusions that we came to yesterday after our first group diS' 
cussion was that after-care programs depend upon the nature of the hospital 
population and the tolerance of the hospital and communities for particular 
types of people. We recognized that some kinds of people were released 
earlier than other kinds of people. What was available in the community, 
what was the nature of the patient's family? What were the administrative 
pressures on the hospital to release people? Where would the money come 
from to provide this kind of after-care service? Would the resource from 
which the money came affect in any way the kind of program that we could 
conduct? 

Today we took up the general topic of evaluation. Again we restated 
the goals that we modified from our worksheet. The general agreement was 
that a number of things would have to happen in order to evaluate a post- 
hospital or after-care service. First of all. we agreed that we would need 
a large sample of patients in order to come to any solution. We would have 
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to look at these patients in two different ways, both subjectively and 
objectively. In our subjective appraisal of the patient, we said that we 
would want to talk to the patient himself after he had been in the community 
for a period of time and ask him how he felt he was getting along. We would 
want to talk with his family and see what they felt about the patient. 

We thought that we would go to his employer and see what his employer felt 
about his adjustment. We would want to talk to his neighborhood, his 
relatives and his friends and any other kind of variable or factor we could 
think of that would help us get a subjective opinion of the adjustment of 
this patient to community living. 

Objectively, we decided we wanted to look at a numoer of other kinds of 
things, some of which were fairly readily available. First, we would want 
to look at marital status, how did this person adjust to his marriage. Did 
he divorce? Was he separated? We would want to look at his employment 
record and see how many times he changed jobs, how long he held the jobs, 
and what his level of skill or work was on these jobs. We would want to go 
to the courts and see what kind of contact these patients had with the courts. 
How many suicides occurred among the patients? How many murders? How many 
burglaries? How many of these kinds of involvement? We would also want to 
go to other agencies within the community and see what the nature of the 
patient's involvement with them was, how able he was to make use of these 

agencies. We would want to go to his physician and get some kind of esti- 
mate of his physical well being. Then we would want to give some kind of 

objective test to the patient and perhaps others to get some sort of indica- 

tion on a statistical level of what sort of adjustment he had made. The 
point was brought out emphatically that wo would need these data in two 
different areas. First, we. would want this kind of measure on the pre-morbid 
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individual, that is, what had happened to the patient prior to the time he 
came to the hospital. And we would want to get it then after a period of 
time following release- We weren't too specific about how long but we did 
say we would want to get pre- and post-evaluation of this patient. 

In talking about design we talked about the need of gathering a great 
deal of epidemiological data. We would want to analyze what had happened 
in the hospital prior to the inception of the follow-up program. We would 
want to look at what had been the length of stay in the hospital, what had 
been the length of stay of released patients in the community, what the re- 
admission rate had been, what the route was by which patients had been com- 
ing to the hospital, that is, voluntarily, court committed, emergencies, 
and so on. 

We talked about a number of decision-making processes that went on in 
both the entry route and the discharge route of patients. We wanted to 
find out the variables affecting the decision to release the patient from 
the hospital and what kinds of things affected the decision to come to the 
hospital or to be committed to the hospital. We wanted to have some evalu- 
ation of the tolerance level for mentally ill patients of people both in a 
hospital setting and in a community setting. 

In summary, we decided that we wanted to examine a number of variables 
both in the community and the hospital. We felt it desirable to have mea- 
surements on the patients pre- intake adjustment and post-discharge adjust- 
ment. These measurements would be obtained both subjectively and 
objectively. 
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THE PROBLEM FOR GROUPS 5 AND 6 



An Evaluation of a Prog .<?.ni for Defective Delinquents 



Situation 

A state institution for the mentally retarded has responsibility for 
the care of a large number of mentally retarded whose aggressive behavior 
and emotional disturbance is such that they are classified as defectiv-^ 
delinquents. Recently i near riot has led to the development of a new pro- 
gram for treatment on one ward (Ward A) . That treatment program has a 
basic and an expanded program. After considerable experience, the program 
is to be expanded to a second ward (Ward B) . The goal is to demonstrate 
that defective delinquents will respond with more mature, responsible beha- 
vior to a treatment program geared to their level of functioning. 

Faciliti.:s Available 

Each ward has approximately 11,000 square feet of living space. There 
are 24 beds on Ward A and 60 on Ward B. There is a day room on each ward. 

On Ward A part of the sleeping area has been converted to a dining room. 

This area was set aside for this purpose in 1960 to avoid the ’’perils" of 
moving the more aggressive male patients to the regular dining area in the 
basement of the cottage. A fenced outdoor recreational area is available 
off Ward A. Toilet, bathing, and clothing storage facilities are present on 
each ward, as well as a barber shop and a nurses station. There is also an 
area on Ward A set aside for a craft's workshop, academic instruction and 
family meetings. 

If the project is approved, an area presently used for storage on Ward 
B, would be converted by the staff to an area suitable for a ward craft 
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program, for academic instruction and for family group meetings. One 
thousand two hundred square feet of space on Ward A will be remodeled and 
equipped as a woodshop. 

Staffing 

The ward staff will be enriched by the addition of social workers s 
aides, a vocational instructor, a recreational therapist and a psychology 
consultant. A teacher is available full time. A psychiatric consultant is 

available. 

Patient Population 

During the period of the demonstration program we expect to carry 24 
patients on Ward A. The age range on this ward is 17-35 with an average 
age of 24. The I.Q. ranges from 40 to 74 with an average of 58. Patients 
on Ward B will be comparable for age and I.Q. They will number 50-55 and 
will exhibit behavior problems of a somewhat less intense variety. All 
patients on the two wards will nevertheless fit the definition of de^fective 
delinquent as employed for this program: those borderline and retarded 

male patients who are so dangerous to themselves, to the community, to other 
residents or the staff, that they must be treated as security risks. 

The Basic Program 

The ingredients of the basic program are: (1) to establish a common 

understanding about ward operations through an ongoing program of ward 
meetings, involving all staff in one series of meetings, and staff together 
with patients in another; (2) to assess patient needs by (a) a program of 
personality evaluation through psychological testing and medical appraisal 
and (b) by establishing social service contact with family or friends in the 
community; (3) to provide individual counseling to a limited number of 
patients who have prospects for profiting from such help; (4) to provide a 
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limited craft-educational program designed primarily to keep patients oc- 
cupied and provide a beginning sense of achievement. 

In the first steps of the therapeutic approach, the staff and patients 
faced each other with their mistrust. The sessions sometimes ended in 
shouting and threats of suicide. Sometimes patients needed to be restrained 
after the sessions because of their aggressions. But the staff patiently 
pointed out that it was this type of behavior which prevented the staff 
from granting the privileges the patients desired. The therapist kept re- 
peating that they could control their behavior and that when they did, they 
would be rewarded. The sessions were unstructured in that no plan was 
followed but each question and problem was taken as it came. 

The staff granted requests only when all felt comfortable with the 
change. The staff agreed together on the limits which would be imposed 
upon patient behavior and made these limits explicitly clear to the patients. 
The increased communication between day and evening attendants and the ex- 
posed treatment methods initially created some anxiety but soon this same 
openness became important for confronting the patient with his behavior. 

As patients began responding, staff began rewarding the desirable behavior. 
Sometimes the whole ward was rewarded; other times individuals were given 
rewards. 

To further implement the positive relationships which began to develop, 
individual therapy began for a few patients. At first the psychologist met 
with one patient and the charge attendant. As identification took place 
further, the psychologist felt comfortable in having the attendant meet 
alone with the patient. 

The staff focused and responded to those behavioral aspects displayed 
on the ward which have made the individual unacceptable in other living 
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situations. In responding to this behavior they have: 

1. Given instructions that are explicitly clear at the patient’s 
level. 

2. Explained carefully why restrictions exist. 

3. Explained how restrictions may be removed. 

4. Made goals short term and rewards tangible and frequent. 

5. Pointed out mistakes positively by showing the patient he has other 
positive aspects that we accept. 

6. Used as much repetition as needed. 

7. Directed patients energy into meaningful work experience. 

8. Increased individual tolerance and responsibility concomitant with 
the improvement demonstrated. 

The Expanded Program 

Under the expanded program, patients will be organized by age and in- 
tellectual ability into treatment groups of about 5 or 6. They will then 
be involved, insofar as possible, in various aspects of the intensified 
treatment activity as members of these small groups. Each aide on the ward 
will have a small group assigned to him for intensive contacts throughout 
the day. This will enable the staff to adjust the demands of the program 
more directly to patients' needs. It is planned to establish a schedule 
for small group therapy where all patients will be involved in their small 
treatment groups. These group therapy experiences will be under the direc- 
tion of the physician, a social worker, the teacher, or the psychologist. 
Each group will also have an aide acting as an observer-participant in the 
beginning and later as a leader-participant. Aides will be rotated through 
this experience. 

The academic program will be expanded to offer class activities one 
hour per day organized again for small treatment groups. Coupled with this 
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program will be an expansion in the crafts activity emphasizing the assem- 
bling and construction of simple useful objects -- such as toothbrush and 
clothing racks. This aspect of the ward program will be accented for groups 
containing the slower, less capable patients, while the more intelligent 
patients, who need specialized help, will be exposed to heavier academic 
schedules. The small treatment groups will also be scheduled as units in a 
manual occupational training program. Under this program the group will be 
supervised by the vocational instructor who will work under the guidance of 
the project teacher. The additional aide for Ward A will assist the voca- 
tional instructor in the expanded occupational training program. The pur- 
pose of the program will be to imbue patients (1) with realistic attitudes 
toward occupational supervision, (2) with greater awareness of the needs of 
other patients working with them, and (3) with sound regular working habits. 
Work assignments will involve outdoor maintenance and repair activities as 
well as indoor woodshop activity. The latter activity will also be a con- 
structive program with definite work objectives since it will serve as a re- 
pair shop for institutional furniture. The general format will be to grade 
work assignments to the level of the patient and to make certain that the 
patient gets some feeling of accomplishment for each day®s work. 

There will also be other individual and total group activities for the 
patients. Patients who can profit from a more intensive relationship will 
be seen in weekly individual counseling sessions. All others will be seen 
individually each week to review their progress. On week-ends the recre- 
ational therapist will instruct aides in leisure time recreational and 
athletic activities. 

Two other components will be introduced vjith the expansion. They will 
involve a patient-placement program and a family counseling program. The 
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social work staff will be largely responsible for these services. They will 
be assisted by the vocational counselor in the matter of placement. Fami- 
lies will be invited to visit the wards more regularly. They will also be 
encouraged to participate in bi-monthly group sessions conducted by social 
workers for patients’ families during week-ends. It is planned to attempt 
to bring patients into some family sessions. Hopefully these two aspects 
of the expanded program will help the ward staff appreciate the realities 
of community attitudes toward the patients, as well as provide community 
residents with a more objective understanding of patients' potential for pro- 
ductive instruction and community life. 

* * ******** * * 

Report from Group 5 -- Joseph Treleaven 

Our responsibility was to review a project at an institution for the 
mentally retarded for defective delinquents and to come to some conclusion 
as to how this project might be evaluated. I will give you a running pic- 
ture of how the discussion went. 

first most of us felt the need for more information about the project 
and we asked a member of our group who works at the institution innumerable 
questions about the project. This project was developed after a riot in a 
cottage at the institution back in 1962. It appeared that the riot was the 
result of a previous project. The previous project was designed to trans- 
all troublesome characters from the main campus at the institution to 
a place known as Prig Cottage several miles distant, with the hope that once 
out of sight they would be out of mind. Apparently this did not work, be- 
cause after a certain amount of time the staff had to be more and more re- 
strictive and the patients became more and more deprived and unhappy with 
the circumstances of their lives and finally rioted. Thereupon the 
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institution and the mental health division responded by pouring in con- 
siderable resources. They added personnel of various sorts, they developed 
programs, and finally it came to a grant from the federal government to 
carry on this work and expand it. So we asked ourselves why do you want to 
evaluate this program? After a lot of discussion, the representative from 
the institution said that they had to evaluate it, that it w^ part of the 
terms of the grant. So we established one of the reasons. However, we also 
established that we wanted to improve upon this project. Even though things 
seemed to be coming along very well now, there is still the hope and ex- 
pectation that there might be ways to improve it. There might be ways to 
more efficiently and effectively use the resources we are pouring into this 
project . 

Then we raised the question: Evaluate what? Or how could we evaluate 

it? What were the goals that we wanted to evaluate as to whether or not we 
had attained them? As we discussed this, it became apparent to us that 
there were two different goals and objectives that were somewhat different. 
The first is prori. ^:ion or mere justification. We have something here that 
we think is good, that seems to be doing well, and we would like to convince 
others of this and obtain continuous support for this type of activity be- 
cause we think it's a good thing. However, we have another very essential 
objective. We came to the conclusion that we should evaluate this to deter- 
mine what it was that we were doing in this project that was essential to 
the success of the project, what it was that produced the desired change in 
the patients involved, and whether or not this was to their benefit. 

If you have done certain things in a project and have a certain 
rationale -- the rationale primarily being that by improving the communica- 
tion among the staff and between the staff and the patients and by improving 
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the skills with vjhich the staff handled disturbed behavior or delinquent 
behavior — the amount of behavior disturbance in these patients would de- 
crease. However, we also considered another hypothesis which might be 
equally valid: Because of the pouring forth of interest, money, personnel, 

and involvement of everybody at the institution, of the mental health 
division, of the board of control, and to a certain extent the public at 
large, there might be a non-specific activity that produced tne given re- 
sults. So then we asked ourselves this question: How do you design an 

evaluation project to separate out non-specific effect from that produced 
by the specific training of the aides in communication? 

From there we progressed to the idea that the best thing to do was to 
0ither measure change in staff attitude or to measure change in behavior. 

I think the discussion went more into measuring change in behavior and we 
discussed for a considerable length of time how this might la done. One of 
the concrete suggestions that was brought out and very well supported was 
that we needed to take samplings of concrete behavior, record them accord- 
ing to a check list, and indicate either that the behavior was there or it 
wasn't. This way we might develop some means of evaluating behavior change. 
This ended the discussion for the first day. 

The discussion started on the second day with the suggestion that 

* 

evaluation was a communicative process and that evaluation consisted of 
passing on information. We had to consider in so doing what type of informa- 
tion we wanted to collect and pass on, who we were to pass it on to, and how 
it was to be used. It is necessary in any evaluation to consider the extent 
to which we will go to collect and disseminate information. We raised the 
question as to whether or not evaluation should be carried on concomitant 
with program development. Could we have a constant feedback which would be 
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used to adjust the program? It was pointed out that this was informally 
done in most programs. We raised the question as to whether or not this 
should be more formally done in a way which would help us eliminate some of 
the biases and tendencies that are all too natural as we try to justify our 
efforts rather than to see the truth in what we are doing. 

In discussing this I reported that it was brought to my attention that 
some of the cases that had graduated from this program at the institution 
for the mentally retarded had subsequently been admi.tted to the state 
hospital, and if one were to follow the course of this person s life history 
over an extended period of time, beyond release from the institution, one 
might raise very different questions of the value of this program at the 
institution then if one merely assessed him at the time he left contact 
with the institution. This points out the real problem of evaluation: to 

extend it beyond the scope of the institution into the life span of the 
individual. 

Then we asked ourselves: Could we evaluate this project at the insti- 

tution by comparing the results there with a matched control group from 
another institution, say a group of delinquents or defectives in other 
institutions? Someone suggested that the WICHE data processing work that 
had been done in recent years might be of assistance in this. 

Report from Group 6 -- Fred Es Letz 

The group that I was in, first of all, came up with many of the 
things Dr. Treleaven said and we, too, decided that sometimes it is 
dangerous to work without sufficient knowledge. In this instance, per- 
haps we did not have enough. That reminded us of the little violin player 
walking through the forest who was confronted by a hungry lion. He was 
frightened and he did not know what to do but to start playing the violin. 
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The lion heard the soothing music, stopped the attack and fell in behind the 
little violin player. They wandered on through the forest. Pretty soon 
they came to a panther, and the same thing happened. The panther gathered 
himself to spring, the violin player played beautiful music, and the panther 
was soothed and fell in behind the lion. The three of them continued on 
through the forest. After a bit they met a tiger. There again the tiger 
gathered himself to spring, the violin player started to play the music and 
the tiger sprang on him, killed him and started to devour him. The lion 
said to the tiger, ’*Why would you do this horrible thing? Why would you 
kill something that has the ability to bring this beauty to the forest?" 

The tiger, placing his hand behind his ear said, "Eh?" 

The first thing we did in this group was to decide that in the charge 
given us on this paper, the key word was treatment, that is, to see the 
effect of treatment upon these delinquent patients. We also decided that 
as one looks at this, it really could be divided into two separate programs. 
Program I in Ward A was already in existence and that to evaluate it in the 
way that one might like to evaluate would be an impossibility. One could 
only evaluate in the sense of the total program. One could say whether 
there was a change in the behavior of the patients or whether there was not. 
One could draw up certain criteria to see what thing change might be. We 
made a list of such things as, after the program started, how many of the 
patients reported into the hospital banged up from each other. One might 

check on their behavior as to how much furniture was broken, how much 
hostility was shown by destruction of other property, by the expenditure of 

paper towels in the lavatory, and other such indices. One also might try 
to check as to what kind of behavior changes there were in the more positive 
aspects of whether or not there was more communication between them, whether 
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or not they entered more easily into games and had better relationships. 

You could say then, in effect, that obviously something in this program 
seems to have had a positive effect. We could not say whether the effect 
was simply a matter of their getting more attention, or whether it was the 
effect of different programs that were brought into it. It was agreed that 
the greatest significance would probably be the change in the attitudes of 
the aides and the other people working with the patient. Here again this 
might not be something that could be well measured at this point in the 
program. This being disposed of we decided to think of Ward B as a separate 
project. In this instance an operational definition of delinquency, methods 
of screening the aides, methods of evaluating aides and participants and 
patients would be needed. There are schedules that exist or others could 
be drawn up to make this evaluation. We could keep some kind of a continu- 
ing control or continuing check on attitudinal change in the staff and in 
the patients. In order then for there to be any really discriminatory de- 
cisions on what was effective, we agreed that you had to set up different 
groups. There had to be some kind of a control. We thought given this 
number of people, sixty, with the stated age range, the group would lend 
itself very well to about twelve different groups with different I.Q. levels 
and different ages. 

We assumed which was our prerogative since we had no information to the 
contrary that the model distribution of ages would be just right. We would 
come out with five people in each group. From this basis, it would be 
possible to set up control groups, either keeping them in the same setting 
but with only half of them getting treatment, and by treatment, I mean the 
total thing of counseling, group counseling and occupational therapy as 
opposed to the regular institutional program. 
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Here again we felt that under either circumstance the evaluation of 
the staff would probably be the most significant factor that we could come 
up with. There certainly was no disagreement among us that there would be 
change, because anything one does differently with these kids is going to 
bring about some change. We would need to keep track mostly of change in 
staff attitude. 

One of the things that came up toward the end of the discussion that I 
thought was fairly significant was that one could certainly develop schedules 
to show change, in terms of behavior in both the aides and the patients. 
Another was that one could so model a program to bring about the desired 
change as well as undesired change. There were three statisticians in the 
group. One of the things they said which I think was very good was that in 
their experiences statisticians are called upon after one has set up a pro- 
gram and after it is decided what information to be shown. One then comes 
to them and says, now devise me some means of showing this. They were say- 
ing that if they are to be used really well, they should be in on the plan- 
ning from the beginning. You gather the data and these data will show some- 
thing. It may not necessarily show what you want to be showing, but at 
least it will probably be more valid information. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE WORKSHOP 



E. Myles Cooper 

Program Analyst, San Francisco Regional Office 
U. S. Public Health Service 

My function is to discuss the implications of the workshop, or what 
the logical inferences are that each of us may draw from what has gone on 
here the last two days. Each of us will find it necessary to relate these 
discussions to our own particular situation, whether it be in a hospital 
setting or in a community setting, whether our perspective be clinical or 
research-minded, or to the variations in our disciplines. 

A number of people have mentioned the purposes of evaluation. Dr. Neal 
pointed out that it really gets down to who needs what, when and why. Then 
we added a couple of adverbs of how it's to be done and where it's to be 
done. Dr. Tre leaven mentioned this afternoon that the purposes may be 
political or practical, or they may be philosophical as Mr. Jasperson men- 
tioned yesterday in a search for truth. So we have a large spectrum of 
purposes. 

I don't think a detailed definition of evaluation is essential here, 
since I think we are all quite clear that evaluation means any assessment 
regardless of methodology or regardless of orientation. It was particularly 
appropriate yesterday that Dr. Neal spoke from a management perspective and 
Dr. Saslow and Dr. Jackson spoke from a clinical perspective. All methods 
are included when we speak of evaluation whether they be experimental, 
using comparative methods, or whether it be a simple search for an explana- 
tion of a phenomenon. Of course, in the latter circumstance, it's frequent- 
ly inadequate because our judgment as to the reasons for the phenomenon may 
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not be satisfactory. For this reason, there is great reliance on the scien- 
tific method, the experimental method. The principles of evaluation are 
clearly applicable to both the institutional and non- institutional study. 

This was implied by the difference in the nature of the problems that were 
presented to us in the workshop groups, although not specifically alluded to. 

During the discussions there were. a number of references made to what 
some of us consider to be sequential steps in evaluation. I will enumerate 
them and please feel free to expand or criticize them. As I indicated in 
the beginning, these are the inferences which I drew from my perspective 
and the inferences which each of you drew may be entirely different. 

Step No. 1 . Define the situation. This was referred to over and over 
again. Unless we define the community, the environment, the program, it is 
extremely difficult to carry out an evaluation program. Dr. Berger men- 
tioned particularly the importance of understanding the environment. 

Steps No. 2 and No. 3 . Define the goals. We might think there are 
two sets of goals -- philosophical goals and operational goals. It is 
difficult for me to conceive carrying out a sound evaluative program unless 
there is a clear understanding of both the philosophical and operational 
goals. Dr. Neal and Dr. Jackson pointed out yesterday that unless the goals 
are defined, there is no basis for evaluation, and this afternoon this was 
mentioned again by Mr. Barber and Mr. Terwilliger. We all clearly recog- 
nize that this is one of the first major steps in evaluation -- identifi- 
cation of the goals. 

The goals may be either long range or short range, obviously. Dr. 
Saslow pointed this out, and again we need clearly to recognize what part 
of a program we are attempting to evaluate and what the particular objec- 
tives are in this respect. There may be ether non-program goals as was 
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mentioned this afternoon, and it's important for those of us v;ho are in- 
volved in evaluation to recognize the goals regardless of what they be -- 
political, philosophical, personal, practical — and the extent to which 
they have an influence on the program or on the evaluation. 

Step No. 4 . Questions. Yesterday Dr. Neal and Dr. Saslow mentioned 
particularly the importance of defining the questions to be answered. If 
we are to select data which are pertinent to the program and to the identi- 
fied goals, the particular questions must be sufficiently clear so that the 
designers of the evaluation program and the people involved in carrying it 
out have no problems in communication. 

Step No. 5 . Identify the protocol. This is the central part of evalu- 
ation. The projects assigned to us in the workshops intended that protocol 
be identified, and we considered the factors which go into such identifica- 
tion. We began to recognize the number of problems involved, whether they 
were problems in conceptualization, environment, or resources. The number 
of variables which might be effective in a given situation was noted just a 
little while ago. The controls were mentioned both yesterday and today. 

The availability of money, the availability of time, the adequacy of meas- 
uring instruments, are all factors which were mentioned during the past two 
days, and they all relate to the establishment of the protocol for the 
evaluation of the program. In this respect, if I may be redundant, I want 
to refer to the importance of definition because it was discussed in so many 
instances. 

Dr. Neal and Dr. Jackson also pointed out that data need to be useful, 
not just interesting. However, Mr. Jasperson noted that sometimes when we 
search for truth we do not always know exactly the use to put the particu- 
lar data and therefore occasionally it may be necessary to include some data 
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in the design where we do not have a clear idea of how they may be used. 

This harkens back to the problem of conceptualization. 

I can think of one particular instance offhand where the collection of 
data peripheral to the conceptualization or to the hypothesis was important. 
Dr. Martin Wolins of the University of California some years ago conducted 
a study to determine the basis for foster home findings in child weliare 
agencies. The hypotheses were developed by workers in some five agencies. 
Having a computer available, Dr. Wolins built into the design the collection 
of certain other data which he thought might be relevant. As it turned 
out, the actions in foster home findings in five particular agencies were 
found to be more correlated with some personal attributes of the social 
workers than with regard to policies of the agencies in foster home selec- 
tion, This exception, in my judgment, indicates that the rule that our 
object should be utility of data and not interest of data, although general- 
ly valid, needs not be adhered to at all times. 

A. Alternatives. In at least one group, the importance of identify- 
ing alternative protocols was discussed. Only a consideration of various 
alternatives makes it possible to select the optimum. This is due to such 
factors as: some protocols may be too costly, or take too long, or adverse- 

ly affect the patients, the staff, or the community, or be otherwise im- 
practical although scientifically appropriate to evaluate a given proce- 
dure. Thus the protocol selected as being optimum in the circumstances may 
represent a compromise between theoretical efficiency and practicality. 

B. Prospective. The need to develop our evaluation plans in advance 
of data collection has been mentioned several times. There are many in- 
stances when it is impossible to go back and collect the data to appropri 
ately evaluate the program and this is one reason research grant programs 
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require built-in evaluation. This is particularly true in a before-and- 
after situation. Mr. Letz mentioned this afternoon the very common problem 
of bringing in a statistician to analyze data which have been collected with- 
out his concurrence and which may not be germane to the objective of the 

evaluation. 

c. Criteria are judgments. I was particularly interested to note 
that Dr. Berger, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Saslow, all of them, made a point of the 
importance of judgment. The identification of a criterion is a judgment. 
There is no getting away from it. Dr. Saslow discussed yesterday a number 
of treatment methods discredited due largely to the fact that the judgments 
at that time were based upon inadequate knowledge. Let me illustrate. 

The selection of a base date is a simple judgment which may be impor- 
tant in an evaluation. The definition of improvement sometimes may be com- 
pletely objective, based upon hard criteria, but nevertheless the selection 
is a judgment. Frequently these judgments may be very arbitrary, but there 
may be many situations in which an arbitrary decision is the only one which 
can be made. This is an area where each of us has equally good judgment, 
but the evaluator or the person making the ultimate decision obviously is 
the one whose judgment needs to prevail. On a retrospective basis it may 
turn out to be bad, but this is one of the real problems and this is the 

reason so many of the speakers emphasized it. 

D. Constraints. The various constraints which are applicable to a 

given situation were mentioned over and over again, whether they be the 
social structure in the community, the amount of money or time available, 
the staff available, the orientation of the evaluator to the program, the 
adequacy of measuring instruments, the patient's desires. All of these are 
constraints. As a result of these, it is necessary in many instances to 
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set priorities in the methodology or in the allotment of resources, as Dr. 

Neal implied yesterday. Dr. Jackson also pointed out that we must recog- 
nize and consider these practical constraints, but that we want to maintain 
objectivity as far as possible so that there is a minimal effect upon the 
evaluation. Of course, some of the constraints are much more subtle than 
those we mentioned. In any particular situation, the evaluator in his con- 
ceptualization or hypothesis needs to give consideration to as many of the 
constraints as possible. 

step No. 6 . Operate. There wasn't much discussion of the point of 
operation of the particular evaluation procedure, whether it be experimental 
or otherwise. I think it inappropriate to spend any significant amount of 
time on it at this stage. 

Step No. 7 . Analysis and Recommendation. Some of the factors of 
analysis, aside from the constraints mentioned earlier, were noted, whether 
they be the enthusiasm or dedication of the innovators or evaluators, the 
personality of the people involved, their personal commitment to the program, 
and other similar things. As Dr. Neal implied yesterday, in the analysis 
of a process it is necessary to look both at its effectiveness and its 
efficiency. Effectiveness refers to the ability of the procedure to approach 
the identified goals. Efficiency refers to the utilization made of the re- 
sources which are available. 

step No. 8 . Act Upon and Adjust Both the Program and the Evaluation. 
This was touched on briefly this afternoon by Dr. Treleaven. The question 
was raised as to whether adjustments should be concomitant with the on-going 
program and whether they should be formal or informal. Obviously there are 
different opinions in this area. The point should be recognized, of course, 
that unless changes are on a formal basis, it becomes more difficult to 
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continue the evaluation which is either a continuing process or a sequential 
process. However, unless program changes are made formally so you can recog- 
nize the change, evaluation becomes extremely difficult. 

Communications were discussed throughout the workshop, and, of course, 
communications are significant throughout the evaluation process, whether 
it has to do ^ith the conceptualization, the objectives, the understanding 
of the instructions, or the feedback of the results. Obviously, clarity 
and understanding are especially important in the communication process. 

There is a key word in evaluation, I think: Why. It seems to me that 

"why" is the ultimate philosophical objective in the evaluation process. 

Care must be taken to understand the real "why" of a situation before mak- 
ing a decision. Isn't this what we are after in evaluation, to be able to 
understand the causal factors in any given situation so we can draw appro- 
priate conclusions and take appropriate actions? 
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